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THE “GAG” AND THE COMMONS. 


I, 


R. GLADSTONE has, at: last, carried the Home Rule Bill 
M through its committee stage in the House of Commons. The 
Bill has occupied almost uninterruptedly the entire time of the Session. 
And it has only been carried, so far, by means absolutely fatal to Parlia- 
mentary institutions as they are understood in this country. On 
Wednesday, June 28th, after seven weeks had been spent in the dis- 
cussion of four clauses of the Bill, the Prime Minister announced that 
the Government felt constrained to adopt extraordinary measures to 
expedite its progress. In accordance with this announcement, the Bill 
was immediately divided into four compartments. The first compart- 
ment, including Clauses 5, 6, 7, and 8, was allowed to occupy the 
time of the committee until Thursday, July 6th. The second com- 
partment involving Clauses 9 to 26, both inclusive, was similarly 
timed for July 13th. To compartment number three, embracing 
Clauses 27 to 40, a third week was allotted. And for the 
new clauses, and the seven schedules, the week ending July 27th was 
reserved. As each period expired the undiscussed clauses within the 
compartment were put from the Chair and passed without any attempt 
to amend, and without a word of debate. In this way, and by methods 
such as these, the Bill was reported to the House on the’ night of 
July 27th. 

This is a bare and bald statement of what has taken place, and it 
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will, in the first place, be well to inquire whether Mr. Gladstone acted on 
any precedent in thus coercing the House of Commons. The only 
precedent upon which the right hon. gentleman relied was the proceed- 
ings on the Crimes Bill in 1887. On that occasion, and after the Bill 
had been in committee from April 26th to June 1oth, the late Mr. W, 
H. Smith moved and carried a resolution ordering the Bill to be 
reported ona given day. And, when the time for debate expired, the 
clauses of the Bill from 7 to 21 inclusive were put and carried without 
‘debate, and even without any division. At first sight this precedent 
appears to be complete. But when examined it is far from being so, 
In the first place, the question involved in the Crimes Bill was urgent. 
Crime was increasing in Ireland. Intimidation was rampant. Lawlessness 
was all but universal over a large area. It was absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, to pass the measure promptly. No such plea can be urged for the 
Home Rule Bill. Even its authors have named September Ist, 1894, as 
the appointed day upon which the Act is to come into operation. In the 
second place, the character of the two Bills was entirely different. Mr. 
Gladstone says, indeed, that the Crimes Bill was an attack upon the 
liberties of the people, and was, therefore, a measure calling for the 
strictest examination. Whose liberty did it attack? Certainly not 
the liberty of the law-abiding citizen. It attacked and restricted the 
liberty of a small band of men who were engaged in curtailing, by 
illegal pains and penalties, the liberty of those with whom they had no 
right to interfere. The Home Rule Bill, on the other hand, not only 
creates a new constitution for Ireland. It destroys the old constitution 
of Great Britain. It not only gives Home Rule to Ireland. It subjects 
Great Britain to Irish rule. It touches the liberties of the people 
at every point. It hands over to a hostile majority the civil 
rights and the religious freedom of a minority with the members of 
which the majority have been in conflict for generations. Surely a 
measure of such a character is not to be compared with a Bill for the 
repression of crime, and which contained machinery for the abrogation 
of its provisions whenever and wherever its operation was deemed 
unnecessary. But there is another difference between the two measures 
of a vital character. When Mr. Smith moved his Closure resolution in 
1887, six clauses of the Crimes Bill had been passed. These clauses 
covered the whole of the operative part of the measure. The remaining 
clauses merely provided the machinery necessary for the carrying out 
of the measure. Mr. Gladstone disputed this in the House. But it 
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is beyond dispute. Here are the sections of the Crimes Act and their 
purport :— 
Sections I. to VI. inclusive provide for :— 

(a) Preliminary or Secret Inquiry. 

(4) Summary Jurisdiction in. certain cases. 

(c) Special Juries and Change of Venue. 

(d) Proclamation of Districts. 

(e) Dangerous Associations and Arms. 


These were the operative sections. The remaining clauses may be 
thus described :— 


Section VII. provides for the proclamation by the Lord Lieutenant of Danger- 
ous Associations. 


Section VIII. continues the operation of the Arms Act of 1881. 


Sections IX. and X. contain provisions as to securing trial by Special Jury and 
Change of Venue. . 


Section XI. provides for punishment under Summary Jurisdiction Clauses. 
Section XII. contains supplemental provisions as to Proclamation of Districts. 
Section XIII. declares that the Lord Lieutenant may revoke proclamations. 
Section XIV. provides for allowances to witnesses. 

Section XV. provides for rules of procedure. 

Section XVI. enacts that penalties under the Act may be cumulative. 

Sections XVII., XVIII., XIX., XX., and XXI. contain provisions relating to 


proclamations, the exemption of Trade Unions, Definitions, and the title of 
the Act. 


Now, it is quite impossible to say the same thing or anything like the 
same thing of the Home Rule Bill. When Mr. Gladstone determined to 
gag the House of Commons, four clauses only of the Bill had been passed. 
These were, indeed, clauses of supreme importance ; but they did not con- 
stitute anything at all like the essence of the Bill. They dealt with the 
establishment of an Irish Legislature, the general powers of that body, 
the exceptions to which it was to be subject, and the restrictions to be 
imposed on its powers. All these are matters of the utmost moment, 
and, doubtless, much of the Bill is subsidiary to this part. But as to the 
femaining clauses, who can say that they were of a minor character ? 
Here are a few of these clauses :— 


Clause V. sets up an Executive Authority in Ireland and defines its powers. 

Clause VI. defines the constitution of the two Houses of the Irish Legislature. 

Clause IX. provides for the representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. 

Clauses X. to XX. contain the financial proposals of the Government. 

Clauses XX. and XXI. deal with the transfer of the Postal Service and the 
Savings Banks. 


12 
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Clauses XXII. and XXIII. set up for the first time a Supreme Court for the 
decision of constitutional questions. 

Clause XXIV. opens the office of Lord Lieutenant to Roman Catholics. 

Clauses XXVII. to XXX. deal with the Civil Service and Police. 

Clauses XXX. to XLI. cover Miscellaneous and Transitory provisions, 
many of these of grave importance, and including the reservation by the 
Imperial Parliament of the Land question for three years. 

The Seven Schedules contain, amongst other things, a Redistribution scheme, 
under which twenty-one seats are taken from Irish counties, many of these 
being represented by Unionists, whilst the representation of six small 
boroughs, represented, with one exception, by Nationalists, is retained. 


Any careful reader can now judge for himself how far the precedent 
of the Crimes Bill is relevant. But in days like these, when votes 
count, almost for everything, it may not be out of place to put upon 
record the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s “gag” was only carried by a 
majority of twenty-seven. The vote was almost entirely upon party 
tines. Mr. Smith’s resolution was carried in 1887 by two hundred and 
forty-five to ninety-three—a majority of one hundred and fifty-two. In 
fact, the Gladstonians left the fight almost entirely to their Irish allies, 
realising what the Speaker had said to be true, that “the debate had 
been a disgrace to the House of Commons.” 

The Crimes Act, therefore, cannot be fairly quoted in defence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s revolutionary procedure. It only remains to examine the 
further plea urged by the right hon. gentleman for his coercive 
action. Mr. Gladstone pleaded that the will of the majority ought to 
be supreme. The Gladstonians had their mandate from the country, 
and they must be faithful to it. A very excellent reason this would be 
were it true. A majority! Yes, but what kind of a majority? Will 
even Mr. Gladstone go the length of saying that the British electors 
authorised: him to pass a Home Rule Bill under which eighty Irish 
members were to be left at Westminster to control the affairs of Great 
Britain ? Will any Gladstonian dare to assert that he received a mandate 
for the subjection of Great Britain? The real truth is, the Gladstonians 
received very different instructions. When before the electors they were 
not very keen upon Home Rule. It was generally sandwiched between 
more tempting British Reforms. But when they did speak out they in- 
variably declared that when Ireland got her own Parliament Irish 
members would only be retained at Westminster for what they were 
pleased to call Imperial matters. How this was to be done they did not 
of course, know, and they could not say. Mr. Gladstone had declared 
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once that it passed the wit of man to devise a scheme whereby Irish 
members could be retained on such lines. But Mr. Gladstone had after- 
wards maintained that there were a dozen plans by which the im- 
possible could be done. And this was enough. They left it, as 
they said, to Mr. Gladstone to devise a scheme. Where is the 
man who can produce his mandate for Clause 9 as it now stands? 
He does not exist. The fact is that the British elector, in the main, so 
far as he concerned himself about the matter, voted for a mere phrase. 
He never dreamt that the Irish Legislature would have power to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; to establish and endow Sectarian 
Education ; to feed Irish manufactures by bounties. These things 
never crossed his mind. And when Mr. Gladstone speaks of his 
majority and his mandate, it is necessary to ask, a majority and a man- 
date for what? At the best he has no British majority. And it 
certainly does not follow, as a matter of course, that a slender majority, 
secured mainly on other subjects, and by rigid secresy as to the Home 
Rule Bill, is a majority that will sanction the outrageous and revolu- 
tionary Bill he has carried through. Committee by outrageous and 
revolutionary means. 

Leaving Mr. Gladstone’s methods aside for a moment, I now proceed 
toshow the kind of work done by the majority of the House of 
Commons under the gagging resolution of June 30th. Up till now free 
discussion has been the very life-breath of Parliament ; up till now the 
House of Commons has been the one place where a man, speaking 
under a sense of duty, was free to say that which it was in him to say. 
The speaker might be unwise, foolish, stupid, vindictive. Representing 
asection of the people, his right to speak in their name could not be 
questioned. Mr. Gladstone has changed all this, and changed it at a 
single stroke. By the exercise of a tyrannical will he has established a 
precedent which is certain to be far-reaching. Indeed, it may now be 
taken for granted that the “gag” will become a regular part of our 
Parliamentary procedure. The Irish members cheered long and lustily 
when the Prime Minister announced his determination to coerce the 
House of Commons. Were they quite wise in doing so? Mr. 
Gladstone has coerced the House of Commons on a Bill which it 
is admitted he has no power to pass in the present Parliament. In 
six weeks’ time the Home Rule Bill will be so much waste paper. 
But the gagging resolution will stand on the records of the House. Had 
the Irish members duly considered, when they cheered, what the Unionist 
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party may do when next they come into office? The Irish representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament is admittedly excessive. Suppose the 
Unionist party resolve to reduce the number of Irish members to 
seventy-five or eighty. It would, of course, be a tough job. But it 
would be during the Committee stage of such a Bill that the chief 
difficulty would arise. And here, created by Mr. Gladstone, and sanc- 
tioned by the Irish party, is a weapon which would relieve any Unionist 
Government from all difficulty. And with this additional consideration, 
A measure of this character, passed by the Unionist party, would pass 
the House of Lords, and become an Act of Parliament ; Mr. Gladstone 
has gagged the House of Commons with no immediate result. If the 
Unionist party adopted the procedure of the gag the ultimate result would 
be certain. There are possible results of this action of Mr. Gladstone's 
which the rank and file of the British Gladstonian party might also 
profitably consider. But on these I donot dwell here. It is enough to say 
that the precedent set may carry us very far. It is a revolutionary step 
and may lead to an entire overhauling of the rules of Parliamentary 
procedure, a process perilous enough at any time, but especially perilous 
to liberty at this juncture. 

But if ever there was a Bill which ought to have been subject to 
full debate and upon which free discussion ought to have been allowed, 
the Home Rule Bill is that measure. Seven weeks, it is said, were taken 
up on four clauses of the Bill, and gentlemen who are anxious about Parish 
Councils, and who desire to jerrymander the electoral lists, hold up their — 
hands in horror at what they think, or pretend to think, a scandalous 
waste of time. There was no time wasted. I am far, indeed, from saying 
that no idle word was spoken in these debates. But, in the main, the 
members of the Committee were occupied in the discussion of high 
constitutional issues. One has only to glance at Clauses 3 and 4, 
with their exceptions and restrictions, to see the wide field they opened 
up. Each sub-section was, in reality, a Bill in itself. The constitu- 
tional rights and liberties of vast numbers of people were at stake. 
The minority were bound to fight every line of these sub-sections. 
They believed the safeguards to be illusory. They were bound to 
prove them to be so. Who to this day, for example, is able to say 
what constitutes “due process of law”? We have listened to Mr. 
Bryce and to Mr. Morley, and last, though not least, to the Solicitor+ 
General, upon this abstruse question. And with one consent everybody 
gives it up. But on these clauses the Government had their remedy. 
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At any time they could have stopped discussion by closuring amend- 
ments and by closuring the clause under discussion. And failing to use 
this power they cannot have really felt that the debates were of an 
obstructive character. 

But it is when we come to examine the clauses that have been 
closured under Mr. Gladstone’s resolution that the monstrosity of the 
Prime Minister’s action becomes at once apparent. I say nothing of 
Clause 5, upon which the gag was first brought into play. On this 
clause a good deal of discussion had taken place, and it would not be 
fair to say that it had not been debated. But, beginning with Clause 
6, the proceedings were: little short of a scandal. This, with Clauses 
7 and 8 dealt with the constitution of the two Houses of the Irish 
Legislature. These three clauses settled the constituencies which were to 
elect both Houses. They defined the procedure in case of a disagree- 
ment between the Houses. They were scandalously unjust, even 
admitting the principle of representation to be right, to the Unionist 
minority. They were put from the Chair, divided upon, and passed 
without a word of debate or discussion. And this is the way Mr. 
Gladstone thinks a new Constitution for Ireland ought to be framed ! 
The right hon. gentleman first keeps his plans a profound secret from 
the country, and then, when he gets a small majority, he gags the House 
of Commons in order that the absurdities of his scheme may not be 
exposed in Parliament. 1 

Things, however, get worse rather than better. The clauses from 
8 to 20 covered the most controversial part of the Bill. Clause 9, 
as I have already pointed out, dealt with the difficult question of 
Irish representation at Westminster. The clauses from 10 to 20 
covered the finance of the Bill. Clause 9, as it originally stood, pro- 
vided for the representation of Ireland on what is known as the In- 
and-Out principle. Without a word of warning the sub-sections 
dealing with this point were withdrawn, and, asa result, eighty Irish 
members, should the Bill become law, will be left at Westminster with 


the same powers as the one hundred and three now have—viz., power to 
vote upon every question whether it concerns Ireland or not. In itself 
this was a change so enormous as to warrant many days of debate. It 
Practically invested Irishmen with a dual power. First, they are to 
manage Irish affairs independent of Great Britain. And secondly, by 
remaining at Westminster, eighty strong, and with full powers, they are 
Placed in a position which enables them to exercise an effective control 
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over British affairs as well. The omission of these two sub-sections 
amounted to a revolution. And yet, under the operation of the gag 
something like seven hours was all that, by grace of Mr. Gladstone, the 
House of Commons was allowed to discuss a change so momentous. 
Nothing so monstrous ever happened in the history of Parliament. 
The financial clauses were withdrawn from the second compartment. 
And when reached they were fairly debated. But Clauses 22 and 23 
opened up a question of the deepest interest. They set up a Supreme 
Court for the decision of Constitutional questions. No such thing has 
ever been attempted in the United Kingdom. It involves a serious 
change in the Constitution of the country. The clauses were put and 
carried without a syllable of debate. 

In the third compartment the questions of the Civil Service and Police 
were discussed at reasonable length. But the result of this was to shut 
out entirely any discussion on Clause 35. And what does Clause 
35 deal with? It deals with the real subject of interest in Ireland 
—the land. For three years this question is to be withdrawn from the 
Irish Legislature. After this period it is to be handed over to that body. 
No wonder Mr. Gladstone did not wish discussion on such a question. 
He and his colleagues are steeped to the lips in pledges against this 
policy. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Morley have each and 
all declared that the duty of settling the Irish Land question ought not 
to be cast upon an Irish Legislature. They have said over and over 
again that the settlement of this serious question was an obligation of 
honour and of duty laid upon the Imperial Parliament. And yet, with- 
out a word of debate, Clause 35 was put and carried. 

And finally the Schedules were in such a position that they could 
not be reached for debating purposes. The second schedule, that which 
fixes the representation of Ireland at Westminster, is a scandal. It is 
drawn without the least pretence of fairness. Mr. Gladstone endeavoured 
to excuse its patent shortcomings by stating that it was inexpedient to 
introduce disfranchising provisions into a Bill such as the Home Rule 
measure. But the schedule totally disfranchises Dublin University, and 
deprives the Irish counties of twenty-one members. And yet Mr. Glad- 
stone talks of “no taint of disfranchisement”! There can be no doubt 
as to what the authors of the schedule intended. They have given the 
Unionist county of Antrim, with thirty-six thousand electors, three 
representatives. They have given the Nationalist boroughs of Limerick, 
Waterford, Kilkenny, Galway, and Newry, with fourteen thousand 
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electors, five representatives. They have given the Nationalist city of 
Cork, with ten thousand electors, two representatives. They have given 
the Unionist county of Armagh, with twenty-six thousand electors, only 
two representatives. And by abolishing the present divisions of coun- 
ties they have made the disappearance of more than one Unionist 
representative a certainty. And yet this audacious schedule, with the 
work of the “ jerrymanderer ” stamped on its very face, was passed with- 
out a word of discussion ! 

I might go on through every provision of the Bill in this way. But 
it is unnecessary. There never was such a Bill. There never was such 
procedure. As to the plea of necessity urged by the party wire-pullers, 
where does it come in? They desire British reforms. Is that any 
reason for enslaving at once the British people and the Irish 
minority? They were warned, fairly warned in advance, that if the 
Home Rule truck got on to the line the way would be blocked. They 
scouted the idea. To these men the break up of our ancient Consti- 
tution, and the handing over of the Irish minority to their hereditary 
enemies, is a mere item of the Newcastle programme. They know 
what Home Rule means to the cause of British reforms. Hence 
the clamour for the gag. Hence their talk about its necessity. They 
would do well to ponder over Pitt’s words when he declared “ necessity ” 
to be “the argument of tyrants and the creed of slaves.” They hood- 
winked a section of the electorate, and they now begin to realise the 
truth of Scott's lines :— 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive !” 


Forced to gag the House of Commons on this special Bill, they have even 
done worse. They have declared that British opinion shall be gagged 
and coerced in the future by eighty Irish members. And this is done 
not with any feeling of justice to Ireland. It is done because the 
British Radical knows that without these Irish votes hardly a line of the 
Newcastle programme is possible. This is the real reason for Mr. 
Gladstone’s change of front on Clause 9. -He has been forced to 
realise that the exclusion of the Irish members from Westminster means 
the exclusion of his party from office and power. A catastrophe so 
appalling in the eyes of every good Gladstonian ought surely to be 
averted even if the British Constitution should perish. But Mr. Gladstone, 
although equal to most things, is not yet omnipotent. He cannot gag 
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the House of Lords. He cannot gag the electors of the United 
Kingdom. In the end this great issue will stand before Czesar’s judg- 
ment seat. Its fate is not doubtful. 


T. W. RUSSELL. 





II. 


FTER forty-eight days spent in the discussion of its details in 
Committee, the Home Rule Bill has been reported as amended 

tothe House. The amount of time devoted to the Committee stage has 
considerably exceeded that spent upon any measure since the Union 
was carried in 1800. The Bill is the most important and far- 
reaching legislative proposal of the century, and no one can, I think, 
justly complain that the whole of one long Session of Parliament 
should have been occupied by its consideration. But while no 
one can say that the time devoted to it was too long, every impar- 
tial man must admit that it was long enough. The main principle of 
Home Rule has been discussed and agitated in Parliament and in the 
country for seven years. The electors, ignorant though they were at the 
General Election of the details of Mr. Gladstone’s present measure, were 
well aware of the contents of the Bill of 1886, and were plainly told that 
the broad lines then laid down would not be departed from. It is, of 
course, true to say that the present Government received no mandate 
upon particular details of the present scheme, but it is beyond all doubt 
or question that they did receive a specific and peremptory mandate to 
confer upon Ireland a subordinate Legislature with an Executive depen- 
dent upon it for the transaction of purely Irish business. This being so, 
the country having, after many years of discussion, deliberately decided 
upon the cardinal principle of Home Rule, I think it is little short of 
ridiculous to say that the whole of one long Session, extending over many 
months, did not afford sufficient time for an adequate consideration by 
Parliament of the machinery for carrying that principle into effect. And 
yet it is true that forty-eight days spent in Committee have not sufficed 
for the discussion ofall parts of the measure, and that several clauses of 
more or less importance have gone without discussion of any kind what- 
ever. What is the explanation of this? It is simple enough; it is that 
the so-called Unionist party have partially succeeded in the plan of 
opposition to Home Rule which they unblushingly announced and 
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unflinchingly persisted in. That policy was to defeat Home Rule per 
fas aut nefas. For seven years they have been playing against the life 
of Mr. Gladstone. Time, we were assured, was upon their side. When 
the principle of Home Rule was adopted by the country and affirmed 
by a vote of the House of Commons on the second reading, the Unionist 
party deliberately adopted a policy of obstruction. They knew they 
could not prevent the Bill passing the House of Commons, but they 
determined that as much of it as possible should pass without discussion. 
We may now expect an autumn made lively by denunciations of the 
“gag”—that unpleasant but often wholesome restraint having been 
rendered necessary by persistent and unintelligent obstruction to por- 
tions of the scheme upon which the country had decided, and as to which 
afew days’ discussion in Parliament would have amply sufficed. They 
have, as I have said, partially succeeded in their plans. Some clauses of 
the Bill have gone undiscussed ; but they have failed in this, that most of 
the really vital portions of the measure have received adequate discus- 
sion and have been affirmed by substantial majorities, and they have 
further failed in having their motives and tactics made plain as daylight 
to the country. Before going more closely into this matter, I 
may say that I deeply deplore the fact that any single clause 
of the Home Rule Bill should leave the House of Commons 
without discussion. A measure of this kind must be discussed in every 
particular before it can pass into law. If it be not thoroughly dis- 
cussed now, it must be the next time ; and what I feel most keenly about 
the whole matter is that had the Government acted sooner and acted 
upon different lines every single clause might have been adequately 
discussed by this time. First of all, they wasted valuable time at the 
commencement of the Session. Indeed, there was no reason why, after 
the pleasant interval for repose and reflection between their accession to 
office and Christmas, Parliament should not have met early in January. 
Many days were spent when we did assemble upon the introduction of 
a string of Bills, which by no earthly possibility could be seriously pro- 
ceeded with this Session, and some of which—as, for example, the Veto 
Bill—were bound to create division in their own ranks and in the country. 
Then the triumph of the Opposition when they succeeded in postponing 
the second reading of the Home Rule Bill until after Easter exercised a 
fatal influence upon the Session, and could easily have been avoided by 
a little resolution on the part of Ministers. But the Government’s most 
fatal mistake of all was in postponing action to facilitate progress in Com- 
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mittee until June 28th. They permitted twenty-eight days to be spent 
upon the four first clauses of the Bill, clauses which merely affirmed the 
general principles, upon which every man in and out of Parliament made 
up his mind years ago. They tolerated, night after night, the most bare- 
faced obstruction—the meaning and object of which were boldly asserted 
out of doors. What they ought to have done was to have grappled with 
the difficulty at once. They ought to have proposed a new closure resolu- 
tion a month earlier. Instead of proposing four compartments, each 
including a series of clauses, they ought to have fixed a time for each 
clause separately. In this way they would have ensured discussion upon 
every single clause and have deprived their opponents of the cry 
with which they will now endeavour to make the country ring. It is 
said Mr. Gladstone wanted to have his hand strengthened in proposing 
his resolution by the spectacle presented to the country of weeks of sheer 
obstruction. His hands wanted no strengthening whatever. A policy 
of obstruction had been openly avowed, and every Home Ruler:in the 
United Kingdom would have applauded a resolute and spirited front 
on the part of Ministers. A great deal of nonsense is talked about 
precedents. There is no precedent for this Bill, neither is there a pre- 
cedent for the whole of a great English party—the Constitutional party, 
save the mark!—openly adopting a policy of obstruction to the 
constitutionally expressed will of the people. The majority must rule, 
or else there is an end to Parliamentary Government. The majority in 
the House of Commons must transact the business it was elected to per- 
form, or else the House of Commons must sink under the ridicule and 
contempt of the country. If new precedents are needed for this purpose, 
then they must be created. But in this case Mr. Gladstone had a pre- 
cedent ready at hand, innocently prepared for him by the Unionists in 
1887. Mr. W. H. Smith’s famous resolution of June 1oth, 1887, marked 
a revolution in the history of Parliament. Few of those who voted for it 
with such light hearts realised that they were helping to forge a weapon 
which would make the will and power of the democracy supreme in 
Parliament for all time. The progress of democratic power in Great 
Britain has been rapid of recent years. Two great obstacles stood in 
its path. The Tory party in 1887 created the weapon to remove the one, 
and it is not impossible that the same party may, by bringing the House 
of Lords into obstinate antagonism to the people, be the means also 
of removing the other. In that case the British democracy will have to 
thank Ireland and the Irish Question for placing in its hands supreme 
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power in the government of the nation. Simple Mr. W. H. Smith, as 
leader of the Tory party, creating in 1887 the weapon which was to 
make Tory resistance to the popular will impossible for all time, was 
a spectacle for the gods. “It is the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” said Mr. Smith, “to press forward this measure; to care 
for the transaction of the business of the country in this House ; 
it is undoubtedly their duty, when they find that they are faced 
by a condition of circumstances absolutely unparalleled in the history 
of Parliament, to demand relief for the business of the country. The 
alternative is capitulation—that the majority of this House and of the 
country should yield their sense of obligation, their sense of responsi- 
bility, their sense of duty, to the obstruction of the minority. Power 
is placed in the hands of the majority, and power involves responsibility 
and duty. It is our duty to see that the business of the House of 
Commons is not paralysed by the action of the minority.” Most 
admirable democratic sentiment! And so, in order to pass a Coercion Act 
for Ireland after fifteen days’ debate in Committee, the Tory party created 
a revolution in Parliamentary procedure, the ultimate effects of which 
must be to make the democratic majority of the future absolute master 
of Parliament. It seems to me idle and childish to argue upon distinc- 
tions between the Bill of 1887 and the Bill of 1893. It is quite true 
they are vastly different Bills. One was a permanent suspension of the 
most cherished rights of the British Constitution in Ireland, and the 
other is a great measure of enfranchisement and emancipation. The 
resolution in 1887 was not justified upon the merits of the Coercion Bill, 
neither is the resolution of 1893 justified upon the merits of the 
Home Rule Bill. The one justification of Mr. Smith’s proposal was 
that it was the right of the majority to have its way. That was the 
principle to which the entire Tory party pledged themselves then. That 
is the principle which has now been again affirmed by the House of 
Commons in the case of a Liberal majority and a Liberal measure, and it 
is the principle to which the democracy will look to make possible the 
enactment of the great social and political reforms of the future. Having 
once created the precedent of 1887, it is childish for Unionists now to cry 
out because a Liberal majority takes advantage of it. If, however, Mr. 
Smith did not foresee the far-reaching effect of his own resolution, others 
did. The great Irishman who led the Irish party of that day—Mr. 
Parnell—clearly saw how tremendous a revolution was being proposed by 
the complacent Leader of the House, and he impressively warned the Tory 
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party that they were forging an instrument against the use of which 
they would themselves be crying out before long. Sir William Harcourt, 
also, in the same memorable debate, pointed out “the complete 
conversion of the Tory party to the principles of Closure for which the 
Liberals had contended, and the inevitable consequences to which in the 
future this proposal may lead.” In an almost inspired passage he drew 
the following picture :—*‘ He suggested a possible future when there 
might be a Liberal Administration numbering, say, three hundred and 
forty, and there might be a Conservative party of three hundred and 
thirty. There might be some great constitutional measure—perhaps 
Home Rule—and there might be a Minister standing at the table and 
saying: ‘I shall introduce to-morrow a Home Rule Bill, and I shall 
accompany it by a declaration that the third reading shall be taken this 
day fortnight: the subject has been discussed for many years; the 
amendments you have put down are frivolous ; your resistance to it is 
obstructive ; you are standing in the way of a great reform; you are 
opposing the business of the nation ; it is our duty, as a majority, to 
assert the rights of the nation and see that the Home Rule Bill is 
carried.’ That might happen. And then they should have a glorious 
example. If anyone lived to see that day he might learn by heart the 
noble speeches they had heard from the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith).” 

Well, we have lived to see the day ; and for my part my chief regret 
is that the present Government did not sooner and in a bolder fashion 
act upon the precedent created for them ; but for those who set this 
precedent, for those to whom these warnings were addressed, to cry out 
now because their own weapon is turned against themselves is futile 
and contemptible. 

Turning from this matter, it is, I think, important to show that, 
notwithstanding the operation of the Closure, the really vital clauses of 
the Bill have been adequately considered in Committee. I have before 
me an index of the divisions taken on amendments fully considered 
and discussed. I find that, apart,from mere questions of form, name, 
or style, the following, amongst other subjects, were debated and divided 
upon :—The establishment of an Irish Legislature, Two Chambers, 
the Authority of Parliament, Armed Associations, Manufacture 
of Arms, Military Privileges, Lord High Admiral, Domicile, Offences 
on the High Seas, Appointment of Judges, Criminal Conspiracy, Sedition, 
Intimidation, Unlawful Assembly, Criminal Procedure, Arrest in 
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Criminal Process, Aliens, Oath of Allegiance, Trade, Quarantine, 
Bounties, Harbour Regulations, Labour Hours, Banks, Bills of 
Exchange, Insurance, Marriage and Divorce, Census, Statistics, Voting 
of Public Money, Charities, Protestant Rites and’ Ceremonies, Judicial 
Offices, Diminution of Salaries or Pensions, Attainder, Security of 
Life and Property, Acts of Indemnity, Deprivation of Offices, New 
Licences, Petition of Right, Habeas Corpus, Ex post facto Laws, 
Impairing Contracts, Land Tax, Graduated Tax, Dublin University, 
Belfast College, Public Corporations, Undue Preference, Royal Assent, 
Control of Land and Sea Forces, Prerogatives of Crown, Prerogative of 
Mercy, Secretary of State for Ireland, Method of Veto, Disallowance 
of Bills, Irish Representation in Imperial Parliament, Redistribution of 
Seats, Royal University Representation, Dublin University Represen- 
tation, Civil Service Pensions and Gratuities, whole Financial Scheme, 
Irish Police, &c., &c. 

I have only quoted some of the more important subjects discussed 
and decided upon; but I have, I think, quoted enough to show the 
utter absurdity of saying that the important clauses of the measure 
have left the House of Commons without discussion. If I might be 
allowed to pick out the really vital parts of the Bill, I would say they 
are :— 


1. The clauses declaring there shall be an Irish Legislature of two 
Houses, and defining its powers and specifically enumerating 
the long list of the restrictions and reservations. 

. The clauses dealing with the supremacy of Parliament and the 
veto of the Crown. 

. The clause dealing with the Executive power in Ireland. 

. The clause dealing with the representation of Ireland in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

. The financial clauses. 

. The clauses dealing with judges and civil servants. 

. The clause dealing with police. 

. The clause dealing with the land. 


Every single one of these clauses has been discussed and decided upon 
in the division lobby, with the exception of the last. The question of 
giving Ireland control of the land in three years was not discussed in 
Committee. It was, however, discussed fully on the first and second 
reading, and I still hope an opportunity may be given on the Report to 
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move amendments upon it. The remainder of the Bill may be truth- 
fully described as mere machinery, and though I repeat that I regret 
that any part of it should pass without discussion, the Unionists are the 
persons to blame, and I protest against the barefaced misrepresentation 
of those who are boldly asserting that the Home Rule Bill was “ forced 
through Committee without discussion.” 


J. E. REDMOND. 





III. 


HE amusing article which Mr. Healy has contributed to the July 
ts number of this REVIEW strikes me as less bitter than the 
utterances from him to which I have been habitually a_ listener. 
It is indeed surprising that the conspicuous success which has attended 
the policy of the Irish Nationalists during the last fifteen years has 
not softened the speech and the manners of one of their ablest leaders; 
and that his soul seems still weighed down with accumulated hatred, 
which he vents promiscuously on his opponents, or the Chairman, or the 
Clerk at the Table, or on anybody else who represents to him for the 
moment the intolerable tyranny of the Saxon. Perhaps it is accounted 
for by the perpetual differences in the bosom of the Irish party, in 
which Mr. Healy always appears to bear a most combative part. But 
neither does his latest domestic antagonist—Mr. Sexton—seem entirely 
happy. He bears himself as a conqueror, it is true—and with justice— 
but greatness does not appear to bring content. It may be a conviction 
of the vanity of human success, or it may be because, with so formidable 
a rival as Mr. Redmond, he does not dare to show himself too civil to 
any English party, even to that with which his heart is so closely united; 
but from a British point of view the knowledge of his power is perhaps 
somewhat indiscreetly displayed. If the Ministry have earned nothing else, 
surely, having placed their political reputation entirely at the mercy of 
Home Rule, they are entitled to be treated with the semblance of regard, 
just as an Indian Prince enjoys all the respect due to his rank, though he 
knows as well as the Resident at his Court which represents the reality 
of power. 

Mr. Sexton, however, thinks otherwise, and, whether from inclination 
or policy, he reprimands the Chairman for not calling him, the Opposition 
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for daring to sneer at him, and above all the Government, if they ever 
make even the appearance of a concession without his leave. It is 
interesting on these occasions to see with what impetuous speed the 
Ministers hasten to explain that their concession means nothing, or they 
certainly never would have consented to it. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment presents a truly pitiable spectacle ; but the greatest sufferer is the 
House of Commons, and it is upon that aspect of the question that I 
venture to occupy a small portion of space in THE NEW REVIEw. 

Worshippers of Mr. Gladstone seem to take a certain pride in the 
contemplation of the successive assaults which he delivers upon those 
capital institutions of his country to which he has been most warmly 
attached. Indeed, the law of his action has become so regular that if 
you find in his past history any political object which has earned from 
his words or action an unusually eloquent defence, you may safely con- 
clude that upon that object, if he has the time, he will himself lead the 
attack. In view, therefore, of the position he has held towards the 
House of Commons, both by party inheritance and his own well-known 
opinions, it is not astonishing that its degradation should take place 
under his Government and even by his own hand. 

Some politicians have never professed a blind confidence in our parti- 
cular form of representative government ; they have felt that, with all its 
great qualities, in many conjunctures it neither governs nor represents, or 
at any rate performs either function indifferently ; but in the old Liberal 
creed its freedom of speech, its obedience to authority, the equality 
of its members, its supremacy in the Constitution, were the attributes of 
the highest expression of political genius that the world had ever seen; 
its rules were perfection, its wisdom almost superhuman, and the glory 
it reflected on the Liberal party, who thought they had created it, placed 
them on a pedestal from which they surveyed the remainder of mankind 
with cultivated contempt. It has not, however, escaped the operation of 
the general law, and in every one of these attributes it has suffered 
during the present Session. 

There was a celebrated occasion under the late Unionist Administra- 
tion when the Speaker had begun to put in force the increased powers to 
suppress obstruction which had recently been entrusted to him; Mr. 
Gladstone was found striding about the suburbs of London ejaculating 
“The Chair, the Chair, the Chair”; so alarmed was he lest it should 
incur even indirectly the slightest risk to its position. 

But that was half-a-dozen years ago, and the Radical party are the 
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friends of Mr. Sexton, and, as Sir William Harcourt would say, what isa 
Government after all but the organ of the party it represents ? 

When Mr. Conybeare came in conflict with the Speaker, the Prime 
Minister carried long-suffering to its extremest limits; but when Mr, 
Sexton chose to defy the Chairman, the Leader of the House, who is no 
doubt by the custom of Parliament bound to lead it in the paths of 
order, could not be expected to offend the most powerful of his allies, 
Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the Chairman, unsup- 
ported, became almost unheeded, that the professors of the Liberal creed 
openly sympathised with the culprit, that the committee: resembled 
Pandemonium, and that order was sacrificed upon the altar of votes, 
Free speech also must be secondary. to the requirements of :policy. The 
most definite conviction of an overwhelming majority upon a limited 
issue, against the action of a minority protecting crime by. violent obstruc- 
tion, may perhaps palliate restriction of debate; even if urgency be 
added extreme measures are not justified. So thought the Opposition 
of 1887. But now the hazy opinions of little more than half the House 
of Commons, whose objects are avowedly divergent, upon a measure of 
limitless importance and complexity, the provisions of which have been 
shattered in argument, and are being constantly revolutionised, justify 
the party of “freedom” in gagging their opponents, who:are defending 
by’ legitimate discussion institutions which till lately: both: sides sup- 
ported, and for whose destruction, except: for:.party purposes, urgency 
cannot be alleged. This is the‘modern Radical view.. By these pro- 
ceedings, however, we shall not reach Home Rule,but we shall inevitably 
lose the highest expression of political genius. Let us:realise. how far 
we have got by imagining the next step. We. will suppose that. upon 
the failure of the Home Rule policy at the next election an outburst of 
disorder in Ireland takes place ; we will suppose .that.the Gladstoniaa 
leaders actively sympathise with the criminals, or rebels, .as the case 
may be, and as result the situation in Parliament becomes.so strained 
that it is apparent that the Nationalist members can no longer usefully 
join in our discussions. Why not upon these new Parliamentary prin- 
ciples suspend the whole lot of them? We-should temporarily.close the 
‘mouths of eighty:members of Parliament, but that is.better.than. closing 
the mouths-of three hundred... It is true- we. might only carry the “ gag” 
by-a-small majority, but- I daresay we » could:..ceach, twenty-seven 
if we keep our proposals «uncertain. «to the Jast~.moment,., Even 
‘those’ twenty-seven. might crane «when <itueame..to..the.point, but 
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we could drive them into the lobby by the severest. use of the 
whip. If Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants proved that our programme 
was unworkable and our procedure unfair, we could suspend the Opposi- 
tion leaders as well. These are but a slight extension of present 
methods, and they would’ have the advantage of being much more 
effective, because we could pacify Ireland in the briefest period, and 
have a grand opportunity for passing Conservative legislation while the 
Front Opposition and the Irish benches were empty. 

Further a few more steps and we shall arrive at the system of repre- 
sentative institutions which exists in the black republic of Hayti, where 
upon a change of Government the practice is for the new Ministers to 
execute their predecessors in office. 

So much for order and free speech ; but we cannot have the luxury 
of Gladstonian policy without profoundly modifying the relative position 
of the representatives of the United Kingdom. In introducing the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886, Mr. Gladstone said : “ Now I think it will be 
perfectly clear that, if Ireland is to have a domestic Legislature, Irish 
peers and Irish representatives cannot come here to control English and 
Scotch affairs.” 

What a fatal regard this reveals for equality! Yet this relentless 
advocacy has, according to the Gladstonian practice, destroyed it ; 
equality is gone, and in the future the Irish delegation may be captained 
by an adulterer or a murderer, their victorious policy may be guided by 
an American or a Fenian, while they may interfere in purely British 
business as it suits that policy ; for they will be dominant in Ireland, and 
the Nonconformist conscience in this country must be. the obedient 
servant of a party which by the latest surrender has got everything 
and paid nothing, is independent at Dublin and all-powerful at West- 
minster. The Gladstonians have made a bargain with the devil, and, as 
is usual in such transactions, they have come by the worst; they have 
said, if we abandon the loyalists we shall henceforth be free from the 
burden of the Irish members, and behold, they have bartered their soul 
and are to get no relief—the friends of England they have deserted, but 
Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy are still to assist in our deliberations ! 

It may be doubted if there is a single Englishman or Scotchman 
who could defend this solution of the question of retention, but it has 
exhibited a most edifying example of self-abnegation on the part of 
the Gladstonian rank and file, who nearly all disapproved of it, and,who 
can do what: Loverily believe their opponents have never achieved, 
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namely, vote almost solid for a provision of capital importance with- 
out any public defence or private conviction. Both sides have in the 
past performed remarkable changes of front, but in the process we have 
always split the party, or, at any rate,’the Cabinet. The reason, | 
presume, for the admirable discipline of Mr. Gladstone’s followers is that 
independent Liberals have not followed him since 1886. 

But I will do the Gladstonians the justice of saying that I do not 
believe that even they would have played such a part but for one 
consideration—they know that the Bill will not pass. Why quarrel 
with the Irish, say they, why displease Mr. Gladstone, why risk a disso- 
lution, when we know that the Lords will throw out the Bill ?—and so 
these sturdy Radicals, these despisers of privilege and haters of a Second 
Chamber, shelter themselves behind the House of Lords, ‘End it or 
mend it,” was the cry, “destroy it or bring it into line with the House 
of Commons!” Why, if the Upper House had been ended or emascu- 
lated what would these valiant lovers of their country have done now? 
A Radical stand up to an Irishman! a Gladstonian thwart Mr. 
Gladstone !—a supporter of the present Government positively meet the 
electors! the mere thought makes the blood run cold. But, thank 
Heaven, there is a House of Lords; and even if these bloated land- 
owners, these accidental usurpers of the people’s rights, have the credit 
of defending the people’s interests against the cowardice of their repre- 
sentatives—well, anything is better than the other alternative. 

Moreover, it will always be open to the Radicals, as soon as the Bill 
is rejected, to go down into the country and abuse the House of Lords 
for rejecting it. An attempt will be made to gloss over the details and 
to say that the Lords have resisted’ the popular will, and ought to be 
spurned by all right-thinking democrats. A most politic combination : 
to get the Lords to do your work now, and thus get a handle to abuse 
them afterwards. But it will not succeed; the outcome of these pro- 
ceedings will be far different. As the House of Commons becomes 
more insubordinate, more oppressed by the majority, more unwilling to 
face its responsibilities, it is the House of Commons that will suffer. 
This result is quite natural ; the present agitation did not originate 
from friends of the House of Commons; the men to whom the 
surrender is being made have always been its enemies. 

As Mr. Sexton, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Healy watch its fall under 
the present Government, I question whether triumph or contempt 
dominates their feelings ; their thoughts must travel back to the ancient 
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convictions of the Liberal party, to the shock of the first Nationalist 
attack on Parliamentary decorum, to the finality of Mr. Gladstone’s 
successive settlements, to the execration of his party at the crime from 
which the power really sprang, to the resources of civilisation in which 
he was so bravely confident during that awful period of outrage and 
murder ; and then they must recall with a smile the election of 1885 and 
the conversion of 1886, the cant of the Union of Hearts, and the apologies 
of the same Radical party for the crime they had denounced, till they 
contemplate the present time, when the gentlemen whom he put in prison 
are Mr. Gladstone’s honourable friends, and amidst the degradation of 
Parliament dictate to him through their leaders the terms upon which the 
capitulation of England is to be made. No.doubt the Irish despise their 
Gladstonian allies ; it is to be hoped that the electors of Great Britain will 
share this opinion at least. For the rest, let them remember that the 
courtesies of debate and the forms of the House are merely the outside 
of the sepulchre that covers the unforgotten memories of Irish agrarian 
crime, whose power has humbled a great party, has lowered the lofty 
position of the House of Commons; and still threatens the Empire. 


CRANBORNE. 





EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


T is a good omen for the future of this country that a genuine and 
widespread interest has been awakened in connection with the new 
code for Evening Continuation Schools, A few years ago the very idea 
of such schools was strange to the ordinary British mind, and the old- 
fashioned night schools which were popular twenty or thirty years ago 
were rapidly becoming as extinct as the dodo. 

Not that this was to be deprecated, on the contrary it was greatly to 
be desired, and was inevitable just in proportion as the Education Act 
of 1870 did its work. Before that Act came into operation most of the 
children of the artisan and labouring classes were without any elementary 
education properly so-called; what little they had was picked up, for the 
most part, in the Dame’s school, or later on in the evening school. But 
when compulsory elementary education for all became the law of the 
land it was to be expected that the need for the old night school would 
cease. The better the day school did its work the less need would there 
be for elementary teaching of an evening. For a time, no doubt, the 
need still survived—for, through the poverty, or cupidity, or stupidity of - 
parents and employers, together with the distaste for “scholarship” on 
the part of children, a good many of the youngsters escaped the 
vigilance of the school visitor, and have grown up under our very eyes 
in almost absolute ignorance. For them the elementary evening teaching 
must still be provided. 

But the great fact that has led to the present revival of evening 
schools, and has given them new form and character, is this—that the 
elementary teaching given at so great a cost, and for the most part so . 
efficiently, in the day school, is to a great extent wasted because of the 
early age at which the scholars are removed. Careful inquiries in the 
year 1885 in various directions led to the conclusion that not more than 
4 per cent. of our elementary scholars pursued their education in any 
systematic way after passing out of the day school; and that while the 
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exemption standard was often as low as the fourth, and even the third, 
it was yearly becoming easier for young children to pass the test of 
examination, so that, as a matter of fact, they passed in vast numbers away 
from school as early as eleven, and in rural districts ten years of age, And 
even supposing the schooling were prolonged to twelve or thirteen, as in 
some cases, what then? At the very age when discipline and guidance 
are most urgently required, when habit and character are being formed, 
when the mind begins to awake, and the bodily powers to develop, the 
scholars are permitted both by law and by the public opinion of their 
class, to leave school and run wild in the streets, Their “education,” ze., 
the rushing through the standards, has given them no aptitude for work, 
it has been in no sense a preparation for their life. Five-sixths of them 
are destined to manual labour of some kind or another, but manual 
training—though now administered in homceopathic doses here and there, 
was then—ten years ago—hardly thought of. Is it any wonder if such 
children fall an easy prey to the temptations that beset the idle and 
vacant-minded ? 


“ After their day’s work,” as Mr. Besant says,* “they are tired ; they want 
fresh air and exercise. . . . The street is always open to them; here they 
find the companions of the workroom; here they feel the swift strong current of 
life ; here something is always happening ; here there are always new pleasures ; 
here they can talk and play unrestrained, left entirely to themselves, taking for 
pattern those a little older than themselves. As for their favourite amusements 
and pleasures, they grow yearly coarser ; as for their conversation, it grows con- 
tinually viler ; until Zola himself would be ashamed to reproduce the talk of 
these young people.” 

These considerations are indefinitely strengthened when we remember 
the vast numbers with which we have to deal. About four hundred and 
fifty thousand children leave our elementary day schools every year, 
giving a total of more than two millions from twelve to seventeen years 
of age, of whom less than one hundred thousand are enrolled in our even- 
ing schools. It is true that during the last seven years—since the 
Recreative Evening Schools Association has been at work—a considerable 
increase has been effected. In 1885 there were but eight hundred and 
thirty-nine evening schools throughout the country with an average 
attendance of only twenty-four thousand, two hundred and thirty-two, 
the number on the register being forty thousand, eight hundred and fifty- 
four ; while in 1892 the corresponding figures are: schools, one thousand, 
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six hundred and four; an attendance of sixty-five thousand, five 
hundred and sixty-one, and number on register ninety-six thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-two. 

It must be borne in mind also that a considerable number of scholars 
are found in the classes of the Science and Art Department, and in classes 
started by County Council Technical Committees ; but the fact remains 
that the vast bulk of our girls and boys in their early teens are wholly 
untouched by our educational system. 

It is evident that this state of things if left to itself constitutes a grave 
political and social danger. The four hundred and fifty thousand 
scholars who annually leave our elementary day schools will be the 
fathers and mothers of a few years hence, and upon them will largely 
depend the future of the nation. 

These were the main considerations that led to the formation of the 
Recreative Evening Schools Association,* whose object is, briefly, to 
promote the continuous and healthful education of the children who 
have left our elementary schools, by evening classes, both recreative and 
practical, under Government inspection. 

Initial experiments having been made at the instigation of Dr. Paton 
by the School Board in Nottingham, a deputation, headed by H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, waited upon the London School 
Board in August, 1885, asking in the name of the Trades’ Council of 
London (representing fifty-seven large Trading Societies with twenty-five 
thousand subscribers) that recreative and practical subjects might be 
introduced into their evening classes, which were then very few and 
sparsely attended. The petition was granted and the Association forth- 
with began its arduous and important work—a work which aims at 
doing and inciting others to do, by voluntary and attractive methods, 
throughout the United Kingdom, what is done in Germany and else- 
where by State compulsion. 

A comparison indeed of the state of this country from an educa- 
tional point of view, with that of several of the Continental nations is 
greatly to our disadvantage :— 


“Tn Switzerland each Canton has its own school law. In Lucerne, for instance, 
the child must come at seven years old—and may come at six; the day school 
course lasts till he is fourteen, and then unless he goes to a higher school he 
has.to attend a fort dildungs schude, or Continuation School, for two years more 
until he is sixteen. 





* Office: 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
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“In Zurich the child must come to school at six years old, his day school 
lasts till he is twelve, he has then three years of obligatory attendance at an 
erganzungs schule, or Completion School, after he is twelve, besides one time a 
week at a singing school. 

“In France, as in Germany and Switzerland, where intermediate and higher 
instruction has long been established and aided by the State, we find, too, that 
the municipality of Paris has not only its Infants’ Schools and Elementary 
Schools but its evening classes for adults and apprentices, its establishments of 
superior primary instruction, and its establishments of professional instruc- 
tion, all of them for young people of both sexes, and all of them gratuitous. 


“ MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
“Special Report.” 


Now the reasons which have led to the adoption of this educational 
policy in the above mentioned nations operate no less strenuously in 
Great Britain. Indeed it is obvious that a great commercial and indus- 
trial nation cannot afford to spend seven or eight millions a year on 
elementary teaching, and see the larger portion of it wasted for want 
of a small additional expenditure which might conserve the whole, and 
turn it to the greatest advantage ; while at the same time the artisans of 
neighbouring countries, its rivals and competitors in the markets of the 
world, are receiving at the public expense the best possible general and 
technical training. Surely English artisans have a right to ask for, and 
itis in the highest degree expedient for the State to give, equal facilities 
to those which foreign countries freely provide for their people. By 
such means only can we hope permanently to raise the condition of the 
masses of our population, not merely by securing for them improved 
material surroundings, but by a truly liberal education enabling them to 
appreciate the higher issues of life, and to enjoy its nobler pleasures and 
loftier possibilities. 

A very short time sufficed to show that the Association had struck 
the right note. A hearty response soon came from the leading educa- 
tionists of the country, from school authorities, and from the public 
Press. Public meetings were held in the Mansion House and elsewhere 
and addresses given in many towns and cities, where, as a result, classes 
were started, and local associations formed, as, ¢,g., in Wolverhampton, 
Manchester, Leeds, Huddersfield, Leicester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Brighton, &c. A further most important opportunity was offered for 
the formation of public opinion on this subject in the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on Education in the year 1886. The views of the 
Association were expounded before the Commission by Dr, Paton and 
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others, at considerable length, and as a result the following important 
recommendation formed part of the report :— 


“That the evening school system should be thoroughly revised ; that a 
special curriculum and special schedules of standards and subjects should be 
allowed, suitable to the needs of a locality, and that local managers should be 
encouraged to submit such schedules to the Department for approval ; that the 
provision embodied in the code requiring all scholars in evening schools to pass 
in the three elementary subjects as a condition of taking additional subjects should 


cease to be enforced, and that no superior limit of age should be imposed on the 
scholars.” 


The Association has now been at work for upwards of seven years. 
During this period classes have been carried on under its auspices 
largely by means of voluntary teachers in connection with both Board 
and Voluntary schools, youths’ clubs, and evening homes for working 
girls, to all of whom valuable apparatus has been lent, free of charge. 
The extent of this department of the work may be inferred from the 
simple statement that last year the centres aided in London alone were 
two hundred and thirty-two, and the number of classes four hundred 
and fourteen. The chief subjects were lantern lectures on geography, 
travel, and simple science, needlework and dress-cutting, drawing, 
carving, musical drill,and gymnastics. The estimation in which this help 
has been heldjby the responsible teachers is shown in masses of letters, 
of which the following is a sample :— 


The Senior Science Demonstrator under the School Board writes: ‘‘ Permit me 
to ask of you again the favour of one or two sets of slides, as I find by this means 
the attendance is wonderfully improved, and the teaching of science receives 4 
wonderful impetus.” 

A Responsible Teacher says : “ The pupils are-deriving great benefits from the 
labours of the voluntary teachers of the R.E.S.A. Directly, by the subjects 
taught them, and by the more regular attendance induced ; and indirectly, by 
securing the elementary work being more successfully taught.” 

“Another writes: “I cannot speak too highly of the drill. It has created 
this class, which has an average of nearly ninety. It is by far the most popular 
subject taught.” 

Another, a voluntary teacher in simple chemistry, says: ‘‘ There has been an 
average of thirty-five boys and men, at least one-fourth of them being over 
eighteen. The interest shown by the class has been well maintained, and has 
far exceeded my expectations.” 

And an hon. local secretary reported : ‘ The ambulance lectures have been a 
decided success. The boys take great interest in the work, and many of them 
show considerable proficiency in the various methods of first-aid. The same is 
true of the girls. ‘The musical drill and lantern lectures are much appreciated 
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by the students. I think that the work of the Association is not sufficiently 
known to the general public.” 

One other object has been kept in view from the very first, viz., to 
secure from H. M. Government increased facilities for evening schools 
both as to the subjects and methods of teaching, and the grants 
available. In furtherance of this object the Council has from time to time 
memorialised the Department, pointing out the great importance of a 
separate code for evening schools, and suggesting modifications which 
experience showed to be necessary in their working. These representa- 
tions have not merely been courteously received and considered ; they 
have been gradually adopted to such an extent that the charter of the 
Association may be said to have become incorporated by Mr. Acland in 
the Code for Evening Continuation Schools which has just become law. 
That Code is a remarkable document, embodying the best features, and 
omitting the faults of all its predecessors. It was presented to 
Parliament merely as a departmental paper, but it is a statesmanlike 
measure of reform, the beneficent effects of which will speedily appear 
All educationists have hailed it -with acclamation. It not only 
gives effect to the above-mentioned recommendations of the Royal 
Commission; but it also abolishes the annual examination—that bugbear 
of both scholars and teachers ; and it so deftly rearranges the methods of 
determining the Government grants as to give direct encouragement on 
the one hand to attractive methods of education, and on the other hand 
to the prolonged study of a given subject, and to the increase in the 
number of evenings devoted to school purposes. The lines laid down, 
too, are equally applicable to pupils whose early education has been 
neglected, and to those who are preparing for the more advanced studies 
of the Science and Art Department. 

The suggested schemes of instruction given in the schedule are of 
the highest value, and especially that on the “ Life and Duties of a 
Citizen,” a subject entirely new to our curricula, and due, we believe, to 
the Vice-President himself. The Code as a whole is unquestionably an 
unspeakable boon as an educational instrument. It only remains for 
the people of England and Wales (for at present it does not apply to 
Scotland or Ireland) to put it into operation, and turn it to the best 
account. A good deal of ignorance and prejudice still bars the way, 
and a great deal of inertia, especially in rural districts and small 
towns. Jt would be well if the Department would appoint one or more 
agents whose business it should be to expound the Code, and by 
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personal interviews with educational authorities, and by public lectures, 
show the vast importance of this movement and its bearing on the 
future well-being of the community. Such a task belongs properly to 
Government ; it ought not to be left to private enterprise. But in any 
case it has to be done, and done at once. The Association, therefore, 
having accomplished its errand as a pioneer of Continuation Schools, has 
now resolved to devote its energies to the great work of propaganda 
throughout the country. It is high time for the Elementary School 
authorities throughout the land to set themselves earnestly to the ful- 
filment of that part of their duty which relates to Continuation Schools. 

The example of the Nottingham School Board in this connection is 
well worthy of general imitation. They not merely keep a register at 
headquarters of the names and addresses of the young people leaving 
the day school, supplied monthly by the head teachers, but they secure 
the active co-operation of intelligent artisans, to whom they give 
responsibility as managers of the evening classes, and by whom the 
work of advertising those classes and looking up the absentees is 
admirably done. 

One further step remains to be taken, that, namely, which is indicated 
on the Continuation Schools Bill repeatedly introduced into the House 
on behalf of the Association. The object of that Bill is :— 

(1) To secure attendance at the day school until the age of thirteen 
years, irrespective of the passing of any standard ; and 

(2) To allow those who have not passed the sixth or higher standard 
(which shall be universally the standard of exemption) to attend a Con- 
tinuation School until they either-pass that standard or reach the age of 
fifteen, instead of compelling them to attend a day school until the age 
of fourteen. 

The provisions of this Bill have secured the enthusiastic approval of » 
the representatives of more than a million and a-half of working men, a 
memorial having been forwarded on their behalf to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment specifically asking that these provisions may become law. 

Our course is clear. The successes of the past impose on us fresh 
obligations. It is for us to press upon the people of every town and 
hamlet the necessity for Continuation Schools, practical and recreative, 
by means of which the present waste of national resources may be 
stayed, and the blessings of a larger and nobler life conferred on those 
who soon will help to mould the character and destiny of this great 
Empire. 

BATTERSEA. 





“SAINT IZAAK.” 


Y humble library boasts a treasure in the knowledge of which 

I am able to contemplate more lordly collections without envy, 

nay, with positive serenity of mind. It came to me in a pretty romantic 
fashion, as though we were born for each other. Long had it lain 
unknown for the precious thing it is in an old country garret, and 
nightly for many years through the dust and darkness came the sound 
of the sharp little teeth of bibliomaniac rats picking clean the bones of 
many a mastodon of letters ; for years had damp and mould stealthily 
soaked their way across many a sumptuous page; but this little octavo of 
mine remained, by some form of special providence, unscathed and 
unstained. At last, one pleasant summer evening, thé hour of its 
deliverance had come, for as I sat with print-clad Phyllis beneath the 
apple-trees, Phyllis, who loved books not at all, dropt a word of that 
musty garret and its musty contents,a word which, to quote the graceful 
image of a modern poet, “ was to me as sparks to tow.” Was it to be 
expected that I could wait till the morrow, pout Phyllis never so 
prettily? So presently, taking lamp and chair, we climbed 
together into that Aladdin’s cave of possible Caxtons and First 
Folios. You should have seen how pretty Phyllis looked sitting there 
holding the lamp aloft for me, making-such dainty contrast in her blouse 
and bloom to the cobwebs and general te nigritude” of the place. I com- 
pared her soothingly to a flower upon a dusty road. But, on the whole, 
I fear I paid her scant attention, for such a feast of cobwebbed treasures 
was before me as eye of bookman has seldom seen. There seemed no 
possibility that might not lurk within that Black Sea. But I must not 
weary the reader with purely personal raptures. Suffice it that, though 
luck blessed me with several interesting captures, the memorable capture 
of that halcyon night was a thickish octavo bound in homely old calf, a 
first edition of “ The Life of Dr. Sanderson, late Bishop of Lincoln, 
written by Izaak Walton. London: Printed for Richard Marriott, 1678,” 
—a presentation copy from the author! ‘Yes, in the right-hand top 
corner of the title-page, in the unmistakable handwriting —“quaint 
twigs of antique penmanship”—ran “For Mis. Anne King. I, W.” 
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Wonderful moment! The old prophecy seemed to be realised for me, 
and all the world, including Phyllis, seemed to wither up like a parched 
scroll, leaving me alone with my little brown octavo. For, as [| 
ventured afterwards to relieve my emotion in rhyme— 


**Tzaak’s own hand! own pen, own ink ! 
Izaak’s own eyes dreamed, bookman, think, 
Izaak’s own body—can it be !— 

Once bent above the page we see.” 


I hope no one has read this relation without emotion, for that 
Bishop Sanderson—with several errors escaped the press corrected 
in Izaak’s own hand—is among all my books the touchstone of the 
friendly visitor. If on beholding it he does not glow with answering 
ardours, does not become incontinently aflame with all the bad passions 
of envy and ‘hatred, I feel he is-no true man. There is something wrong 
with the man who does not love Walton. Never trust him. 

My first thought, of course, was to identify Mistress Anne King. 
Evidently she was some connection of Bishop King, of Chichester, one 
of Walton’s many friends among the clergy, and he ‘who first of all 
dubbed him “ Honest Izaak.” My not very difficult surmise was, of 
course, correct, for among the friends mentioned in: his will to whom 
Walton leaves funeral rings, occurs the name of “ Mrs. King, Dr. Philip’s 
wife,” whom Sir Harris Nicolas conjectures to have been’ the daughter of 
Sir Richard Hobart, and widow of Dr. Philip King, the brother of the 
Bishop of Chichester. Thus the inscription has something more than 
a shadowy association. 

Moreover, there seemed to me a special sentimental value attaching 
to this Life of Sanderson, ‘beyond any other of the “ Lives,” 
because of that charming anecdote which it contains of Walton 
once’ meeting Sanderson by. chance in Little Britain, and of their 
sheltering together from the rain in a neighbouring inn. But the 
reader ‘may care to be reminded of the anecdote im Walton's 
own words. “About the time of his printing this excellent Pre- 
face,” says Walton, referring to a tract by Sanderson against -the 
Parliament’ (1655), “I met him accidentally in London in sad-coloured 
clothes, and God knows, far from being costly : the place of our meeting 
was rear to Little Britain, where he had been to buy''a Book, which he 
thén had in his hand: we had’ no inclination’ to: part» presently; and 
therefore turn’d to stand in a corner under a Penthouse (for it. began to 
tain), and*immediately: the wind” rose, atid’ the rain increased so much 
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that both became so inconvenient, as to force us into a cleanly house; 
where we had Bread, Cheese, Ale, and a Fire for our money, : This rain 
and wind were so obliging to me, as to force our stay there: for at least 
an hour, to my great content and advantage -; . .” 

From the first, chance seems to have marked me out for a: Waltonian,; 
for one of my earliest memories is of an old ruined gateway, standing 
solitary among the meadows a mile or-so from the quaint Staffordshire 
village of Madeley. The villagers know it as “ Manor Moat,” and tell 
of hidden treasure thereabouts. This I afterwards came.to realise is all 
that remains of the fine country house once inhabited by Sir John Offley, 
the friend to whom Walton dedicated the Compleat Angler. You 
may see a picture of it in its pride in Sir Harris Nicolas’ noble edition 
of the latter. With“ The Offley Arms” I.had been.acquainted before I 
knew my Walton, or had realised the significance of the name on its 
swinging sign. That sign swings in front of a fine mill dam, a good 
quarter of a mile long, not without its legends, you may be sure, of 
marvellous great pike, but distinguished by the less common tradition 
that Izaak himself once fished in its waters. An old villager told me of a 
stone which used to be at the corner of the dam, on which Izaak had 
scratched his initials, after his favourite manner, but the-precious stone 
had long been missing.. It became my task toseek it far and near, pok+ 
ing about farmyards, and peering into stone. gate-posts,. but:I. might.as 
well ‘have sought the philosopher’s stone at .once.: Perhaps some 
worthier disciple may one day be more fortunate. 

This. veneration for Walton, of which the reader very likely thinks I 
have, struck the extreme note in this gossip, is one.of the: curious 
phenomena of literature. Perhaps no other writer, unless it: be Charles 
Lamb, has inspired quite the same kind of devotion., .For.it. is not 
mere.-hero-worship, it is an actually religious, sentiment.on.the. part of 
the Waltonian. In-his loving imagination Saint Izaak is.as truly.a saint 
as any inthe Calendar. We. can.observe the same process.of canonisa- 
tion goigg.on in the case of Lamb. 

Johnson,. considered “the preservation, and elucidation. of 
Walton ” “a pious work,” and was near being the editor of the.“.Lives,” 
of which he.was.a great admirer, the Life. of Donne. being his favourite. 
But though, Walton has had a great. cloud of lovers, Thomas, Westwood, 
of all. Waltonians, has given most charming expression, to.what, as Il have 
said,is ceally.nothing.less than a religion. His Chronicleef the. Compleat 
Angler, a record of.ninety-seven.editions(in, 1883), is.a model..of:,what 
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one might call devotional bibliography ; and his tribute of Twelve 
Sonnets and an Epilogue, on the occasion of the bi-centenary of Walton’s 
death (December 15th, 1683), is one of the most touching of those 
pathetic offerings by which a living man passionately seeks to reach the 
ears of those dead from whom a mere accident of birth has divided him. 
As the book is not of common occurrence, I shall venture to quote one 
of the sonnets, that to Izaak’s sacred “ angle-rod” in which Westwood, 
so to say, reached the moment of ecstasy :— 
“We have his books—we have this relic rare— 

Where hides his Anglerod? . . . My fancy wings 

Its way to limbos of forgotten things, 

And gropes, craves, questions, vainly, for it there. 

Our Izaak’s Angle-rod—a priceless prize ! 

At his death-hour, be sure he must have turned 

To where it stood, a lingering look that yearned, 

With the last effort of his glazing eyes. 

Our Izaak’s Angle-rod! A pearl, a crown 

Of preciousness, meet for some noble hoard, 

Enriched with painter’s pencil, hero’s sword, 

Relics of Love and Worship and Renown,— 

Vanished from earth—O Angle-rod, wert given 

In Izaak’s hand to hold by streams of Heaven?” 
Here is the note of saint-worship, of Izaakolatry, most naked and 
unashamed, yet I venture to think saved from absurdity, nay, made 
absolutely touching, by the convincing quaintness of Westwood’s fancy. 
The closing fensée is a genuine inspiration. 

Besides, actually, this devotion to the memory of a lovely soul is not 
absurd, however extravagant it may seem to those not in sympathy. 
And here I return to my previous statement that there is something 
wrong with the man who does not appreciate Walton. Some day, sooner 
or later, you will find that he is selfish or cruel, that he murdered his 
mother and bullies his servants, or that, at least, he is a shallow 
“modern,” fed on the thin diet of latter-day rationalism, who looks 
upon piety as an extinct brain disease, or maybe he is a vicious décadent, 
who hates fresh air and “ simple pleasures,” and regards “ purity ” as an 
anachronism. 

Then, too, of course, there is the ordinary Philistine angler, who thinks 
very small beer of Izaak’s antiquated angling methods, and to whom his 
pretty warbling talk of birds and honeysuckle-hedges has no appeal in 
comparison with a creel full of speckled trout. It is probably among those 
who have never cast a line, or, like Washington Irving, have but fished 
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“to satisfy the sentiment,” that the majority of Waltonians are to be 
found. Asa practical guide to angling, the Compleat Angler was ex- 
ploded even in its own day. Robert Franck belonged to the order of 
Philistine, as distinct from that of contemplative, anglers, and naturally 
he had little patience with Walton’s unpractical digressions. He 
vents his spleen in a curious book, entitled MVorthern Memoirs, 
written in dialogue between Theophilus and Arnoldus, published 
in 1694, and re-edited by Sir Walter Scott, in 1821. Arnoldus 
complains that Walton “stuffs his book with morals from Dubravius 
and others, not giving us one precedent of his own practical experi- 
ments.” Theophilus loftily rejoins :. “I remember the book, but you 
inculcate his errata; however, it may pass muster among common 
muddlers.” But Arnoldus thinks not, “ for,” he continues, “ I remember 
in Stafford, i urged his own argument upon him, that pickerel weed of 
itself breeds pickerel. Which question was no sooner stated, but he trans- 
mits himself to his authority, viz., Gesner, Dubravius, and Aldrovandus, 
which I readily opposed, and offered my reasons to prove the contrary.” 
Arnoldus finally relates how the Compleat Angler, getting the worst 
of the argument, dropped it “ and leaves Gesner to defend it,” and ‘‘so 
huffed away.” 

What would Franck think could he be told that that book, not likely 
to pass muster even with “common muddlers,” is shortly to reach its. 
hundred and first edition! Of course, from his point of view he was. 
perfectly justified. For one might as well consult a fifteenth-century 
pharmacopeia on Russian influenza as consult “ Honest Izaak” on any 
of the higher branches of his art. But who minds that? Angling was 
simply an excuse for Walton’s artless garrulity, a peg on which to hang 
his ever-fragrant discourse of stream and meadow. He followed angling,. 
as indeed any such pursuit is most intelligently followed, as a pretext for 
a day or two in the fields, not so much to fill his basket as to refresh his 
spirit, and store his memory with the sweetness of country sights and. 
sounds. The angler who merely angles for the sake of what he can 
catch is not so much an angler asa fishmonger. The truer angler is 
more often, like Mr. Lang, “no fisher, but a well-wisher to the game,” 
such a one as Mr. Bridges describes in one of the loveliest of his verses :— 


‘* Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his hook 
Within its hidden: depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 
Forgetting soon his pride of fishery ; 
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And dreams, or falls asleep, 
While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, or scornfully 
Dart off and rise and leap.” 


How much better to be this angler who only dreams, to have one’s 
creel empty indeed, but one’s head sweetly giddy with the shining 
“ghosts of fish”—the angler who fishes for the sake of doing 
something else, to “‘some incognisable end,” which certainly is not 
trout. 

It is curious to note that that fantastic natural history which was the 
scorn of the fierce scientific Franck is one of the features of the Compleat 
Angler which most attracts us to-day. Aldrovandus, AZlianus, Dubravius, 
Rondeletius—what names had the scientists of those days! Names 
monstrous to the eye as the monsters they celebrate. It is hard some- 
times to make up one’s mind whether Walton’s solemn deference to 
these extinct naturalists of the extinct is not a form of. humour with 
him, as indeed one sometimes wonders too of his no less fantastic piety. 
Take, for instance, his familiar argument in favour of anglers that four 
of Christ’s disciples were fishermen, and “first, that He never reproved 
these for their employment or calling, as He did scribes and the money- 
changers. And secondly, He found that the hearts of such men by nature 
were fitted for contemplation and quietness; men of mild, and sweet 
and peaceable spirits, as indeed most anglers are . . . And it is 
observable, that it was our Saviour’s will, that these our four Fishermen 
should have a priority of nomination in the catalogue of His Twelve 
Apostles, Matt. x. 2-4, Acts i. 13, as namely, first St. Peter, St. Andrew, 
St. James, and St. John, and then the rest in their order.” It is difficult 
for us to realise that Walton probably meant all this quite seriously, so 
hard is it by any stretch of imagination to transport oneself into that 
- atmosphere of primitive innocence in which the childlike soul of Walton 
breathed. But to doubt Walton’s absolute seriousness in such a passage 
is to miss one of the essential conditions of his temperament, its com- 
plete, unquestioning reliance upon authority. He was entirely the pro- 
duct of the old order. We see in him an exquisite example of that per- 
fection of character which that old order not infrequently developed. He 
is perhaps more the ideal Churchman than the ideal Christian, a respecter 
of castes and an unquestioning supporter of the powers that be. He is 
the type of man who grows obediently as he is trained, and gives God 
the glory. It is inevitable that such’a type has its limitations, It is apt 
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to be hard on purely human feelings, and one encounters Walton’s 
limitations when he comes to deal with such a matter as Donne’s beauti- 
ful passionate love-story. Donne’s wife married him against the open 
hostility of her family, and their life together to the very end (even when 
she had become the mother of twelve children) was an idyl of devoted 
love—yet Walton declares their marriage to have been “ the remarkable 
error” of Donne’s life, and even goes so far as to say, ‘‘ a marriage, too, 
without the allowance of those friends, whose approbation always was, 
and ever will be, necessary, to make even a virtuous love become 
lawful”! One would have expected the gentle fisherman to have 
treated so charming a love-story more tenderly, but I am afraid “Honest 
Izaak’s” view of women was much like that of Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
and his respect for social usage and dividing-lines as inexorable. 

But a saint is, of necessity, somewhat inhuman, and Izaak being a 
true saint, he was not, doubtless, without saintly drawbacks—though they 
are certainly hard to discover. To adapt Wordsworth’s sonnet, he was 
a saint who wrote with a quill “dropt from an angel’s wing.” One can 
hardly think of one so innocent-minded writing so well. There always 
seems a spice of the devil in any form of skill, and we don’t readily think 
of the good man being clever as well. It seems a sort of wickedness in 
him, somehow. Yet with all his piety, Walton artlessly wrote a prose 
style which our young self-conscious prosateurs may well envy. Alas, 
that style should be independent alike of absinthe or conversion! With 
what charming instinctive art, too, he planned his pastoral, managed his 
dialogues, and introduced his variations from his chosen theme. Has 
anyone else brought the singing of birds, the fragrance of meadows, the 
meditative peace of the riverside, into a book, with so undying a freshness 
as he—and all with a simple word or two? And how well he knew 
daintily to set a sprig of “ old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good,” here 
and there among his pages, poetry thus immortalised by the association, 
—for no other writer so hallows his quotations, 

In a few days it will be three hundred years since he was born at 
Stafford, and the day, August 9th, is to be fitly kept pescatoribus sacrum. 
Two hundred and forty years since Master Richard Marriott published 
the Compleat Angler in St. Dunstan’s churchyard! We strive by critical 
reagents to analyse the unfading charm of this old book ; but is it not 
simply that the soul of a good man still breathes through its pages 
like lavender ? 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
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THE SILVER CRISIS IN INDIA. 


HE crisis relating to silver in India has long been impending, and 
has recently been brought about by a certain action of the 
Government of India. This action has excited much interest in the 
British Parliament, in the City of London, in the United States of 
America especially, and probably in monetary centres throughout the 
world. I shall attempt to give a popular summary of the affair as it 
actually is. I must premise, however, that I have not any leaning 
towards Bimetallism, nor to Fair Trade and Protection, nor to any system 
that may artificially stimulate prices and interfere with natural value. 
In the first place there comes the question, what exactly is the action 
of the Government of India which has aroused, and is still arousing, a 
many-sided criticism? Well, it was announced to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Gladstone on June 26th last, 1893, in the following 
terms, and in accordance with a telegraphic despatch just then 
received from the Viceroy of India :— 


“Council has passed an Act, which takes effect at once, to carry out the plan 
recommended by Lord Herschell’s Committee. Act provides for close of Indian 
Mints to free coinage of silver from and after date of passing. Arrangements 
will be made for issue of rupees from the Mints in exchange for gold or sovereigns 
at the rate of sixteenpence per rupee, until further notice, and to receive sove- 
reigns and half-sovereigns at public treasuries in payment of Government dues 
at the same rate. It is intended to introduce a gold standard into India, but 
gold will not be made a legal tender at present.” 


Next it may be asked, by what official recommendation, by what 
sanction, did the Government of India take these steps, which affect many 
other countries besides India and among them the United Kingdom 
itself? Well, all this was done on the recommendation of a special 
committee—not the Currency Commission which sat some three years 
ago and presented a most valuable report, without, however, arriving at 
any definite practical conclusion ; but a committee recently assembled, of 
which Lord Herschell (who had presided over the former Commission)was 
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President, and Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir Thomas Farrer, Sir Reginald 
‘Welby, Sir Arthur Godley, General Richard Strachey, and Mr. Bertram 
Currie were members. It were almost superfluous to add that the 
names of these gentlemen will carry great weight with the world at large. 
And it may certainly be presumed that Her Majesty’s Government in 
London, having given earnest attention to a matter alleged to be of 
pressing urgency, must have authorised the Government of India to act 
according to the recommendations. This authority was doubtless given 
with the full knowledge that the Government of India would accept 
that view, would be able to carry the necessary legislation on the spot, 
and would give the earliest administrative effect thereto. This action in 
India has been virtually approved by Her Majesty’s Government. So 
urgent did the Indian Government deem the matter that it seems to 
have procured the passing of the requisite law through the Legislative 
Council in a single sitting, and the Viceroy is reported to have said that 
no Government worthy of the name could refrain from acting, so distress- 
ful had the circumstances become. Though dissent has been, and may 
yet further be, heard in India, especially in the native Press, yet most of 
the leading organs of opinion in all nationalities, apparently including 
the several Chambers of Commerce, acquiesce in the proceedings of the 
Government. Some organs that have the greatest power of making 
their voice heard vehemently approve of these proceedings, so far as 
they go; though a still further advance in the same direction would be 
desired. On the whole the Government in India doubtless feels itself 
supported strongly by all that public opinion which immediately strikes 
its eye or ear. By most of those authorities on the outside, or non- 
official as they are called, to whom it usually defers. most, it is 
applauded. By its own officers it is thanked for having made a bold 
stroke which may do something, though far from everything, to arrest a 
tendency which was threatening to jeopardise many of the highest 
material interests of India. In England opinion is much more divided. 
Some commercial interests regard themselves as injured. The bi- 
metallists especially are understood to be dissatisfied. Again, the strict 
school of economic principle is dissatisfied also. On the other hand, 
here, as in India, those who look on the interests of the Governments 
there as bound up with the interests of the Indian population, are 
thankful that the Government has at last attempted something. Even 
they, however, consider that this is not much more than an attempt, 
and that its result is still uncertain. , 
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Then, it may be asked, what exactly has been the pressure by which 
the Government of India has been so powerfully moved? Well, it is 
twofold. The Government of India has to make large payments 
annually to England for (1) ‘plant, machinery, and other articles that 
must be purchased in England ; (2) interest on debt incurred in Eng- 
land ; (3) pensionary obligations, civil and military ; (4) establishments 
for Indian service maintained in England. These obligations are 
incurred in gold, and of late years they have amounted from twelve to 
sixteen millions sterling annually. The payments have to be made by 
means of silver rupees to be adjusted in gold. From the days when the 
above system began, after 1835, and grew with rapid strides to about 
1871, the rupee was ordinarily taken as equal to two shillings, that is, 
ten rupees to the sovereign. This equivalent between the gold and 
silver coins prevailed naturally, without any artificial arrangement and 
without any official interference. Before 1835 the same proportions 
existed generally if not invariably. Thus the rate of two shillings to the 
rupee came to be regarded as the normal rate. But in 1871 and 1872 
the rupee began to fall, and then there was in consequence a heavy loss 
by exchange. If the rupee is worth two shillings, that is an assumed 
“ par,” and there is no loss: If it fetch only one and ninepence, the 
loss is equal to 12 to 13 per cent. of the whole. -If it fall to one and six- 
pence, then the loss is equal to one quarter, or 25 per cent. of the whole ; 
if it fall to one and threepence, then the loss is equal to more than one- 
third, or 35 per cent., which is the zero of the depreciation so far as it has 
gone as yet. These losses represent additional and unlooked for charges 
of several millions sterling annually to the Indian Exchequer. Nor has 
it always been possible to foresee the course of the exchange, and in 
some years a heavy loss havirig been estimated for, a still heavier loss 
has actually occurred—thus disturbing the Budgets year after year. But 
for this the finances of India would have been flourishing. With this 
trouble, however, it has of late been simply impossible to manage 
the finances properly. Yet the Government strove manfully to 
endure; being very unwilling to interfere artificially in a matter 
of this kind and hoping always that silver might recover. 
Indeed, owing to some action in the United States, there 
was a partial and temporary recovery of silver. But there followed a 
relapse, and of late matters have been going on from bad to worse. 
Indeed, a fall below the one and threepence was anticipated, and many 
predicted that ere long the rupee would be fetching less than a shilling. 
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This would mean an additional loss equal to some millions sterling a 
year to the Government, besides the intolerable anxiety of never knowing 
whether they had “touched bottom” or not. 

Thus they were brought face to face with an evil as bad as any that 
could afflict a Government in time of peace. A deficit would be created 
which could not be made up, a gap which could not be filled. An 
Empire like that of India has enormous establishments which must be 
kept up if British rule is to endure. Consequently no very appreciable 
reduction could possibly be made. The revenues are, indeed, 
flourishing ; still they are not elastic like those of some European 
States ; thus no great additional resource is to be looked for there. The 
only remedy would be to impose fresh taxation; this would be 
extremely difficult in peace time, and. would never be allowed unless 
war should break out or. some political crisis supervene. Thus, the 
Government was, so to speak, being driven into a corner and was laps- 
ing into a desperate position. Although it was not possible to take any 
step free from objection, still there need be no surprise if the Govern- 
ment, thus impelled, adopt some course that might afford present relief 
at least. That there will be some effect beneficial to the State finance 
at least may be expected. Whether this effect will be lasting is quite 
“uncertain. At all events, it is a positive and practical action in a case 
where continued inaction would be unbearable. That the measures 
adopted are gravely objectionable and constitute an infraction of 
economic principle we may or must admit. Further, it must be allowed 
that any such infraction, though apparently beneficial for the moment, 
must do some harm in the end. On the other hand, such is the erratic 
course of human affairs that those who take their stand on the economic 
principle, and say that the Government was to do nothing in the direc- 
tion above-mentioned, are really bound to indicate what the Govern- 
ment was to do. What alternatives were open to them? Are the ob- 
jectors prepared to say ow the finances were to be managed—how the 
administration was to be conducted? Would they propose such reduc- 
tions of civil expenditure as might disorganise the administration and 
stop material development; or of military expenditure as might endanger 
the Empire? Would they propose in time of peace such taxation as 
could be tolerated only in extremity of warlike peril? Perhaps they 
would say that all this is not their affair; that the Government must see 
to this; that their business ends when they have insisted on sound 
economic principle, which nobody can deny, or which, at all events, I and 
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others are not disposed to deny. As they seem to suggest no alterna- 
tive, they might add, Frat justitia ruat celum—the justitia being economic 
principle, the ca/um being the Indian Empire. Yes ; but this is all very 
well for them, as they are not responsible for the present result. Only, 
if they decline or are unable to suggest any alternative except to 
patiently await financial ruin, then they ought not to wonder if those 
who are thus responsible take the bull practically by the horns, and at 
least try to deal with the matter. 

I have said that the pressure has been two-fold. One part of it 
springs from the Government finance as just described. The other 
part springs from the European servants of the Government. Some of 
their pensions used to be paid in rupees, and had been fixed at a time 
when the rupee was worth two shillings. The fall in exchange therefore 
inflicted a cruel loss and reduced their pensions by one-third. This has 
now been rectified, of course at a large expense to the State. But all 
European officers have to remit a good part of their salaries to England 
for their families, and here again a cruel loss supervenes which has not 
yet been remedied. Distress and discontent among its officers is, of 
course, very disadvantageous to a Government like that of India. The 
Chambers of Commerce, mainly directed by Europeans, have usually, 
perhaps even uniformly, joined in the agitation. Their main ground 
has been that the fluctuations in the exchange cause an uncertainty 
which is highly detrimental to commerce. The natives have never raised 
any outcry at all; and do not seem to be adversely affected. Indeed, 
the low exchange is believed by many to be favourable to their export 
trade. In general terms, however, it may be said that whatever affects 
the Government must be bad for the people of India. 

Now, the specie currency of India has not always been in silver. In 
ancient times this currency was originally in gold. The early gold 
coinage of India, not only in historic but times almost pre-historic, was 
extremely fine and varied. In those days there were rich gold mines 
in the southern part of the mountain range near the Bombay coast, 
now known as the Nilgiri,the Wynaad, and parts of Mysore. These were 
worked out so far as the accessible veins of precious metal were concerned ; 
the more deeply sunken veins perhaps remaining. But the working of 
the latter veins, though much.attempted in late years, has never proved 
profitably successful on any considerable scale. On the other hand, 
silver came in large quantities from Central Asia. In the earliest times 
gold was the principal metal among the Hindus, though what is known in 
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modern times as a single standard was never well defined. When 
the Muhammadans came into power they greatly developed the silver 
coinage, though they retained the gold coinage. As time proceeded the 
number and variety of coinages and of coins, both in gold and silver, 
became inconveniently great. So things went on till the British epoch, 
up to the year 1793, when by the celebrated Regulation of that year the 
East India Company put an end to the legal currency of the multiform 
native coins within its territories, Thus the gold mohur and the sikka 
rupee were instituted. These two were practically legal tender to an 
unlimited amount, their relative value being fixed by law. There 
were no particular variations in the relative value of the two metals 
commercially, and so the effect of the Regulation was not practically 
inconvenient. No particular complaint appears to have been made in 
regard to the working of this double standard, for such it really was. 
This dualism of standard, which had always existed under native rule, 
continued with more precision and definition under British rule till 1835. 
So far, then, the long established practice of India does afford an argu- 
ment practically in favour of the bimetallic school. 

But in 1835 a decisive change was made. For at that time silver 
was declared to be the sole legal tender to an unlimited amount, and 
thenceforward gold pieces were coined only for the purpose of general 
convenience without being legal tender at all. Now, this is the change 
which lies at the bottom of all the present monetary trouble in India and 
the silver crisis there. Yet it was not thought to be a monetary revolu- 
tion at the time. Nor does there appear to have been any special reason 
for itexcept that on general and economic grounds a single standard was 
desirable, and that in India silver was the best metal for this purpose. 
But granted the desirability of a single standard, why was silver chosen 


in preference to gold? After this lapse of time it is probably impossible 


to answer the question satisfactorily. Apparently it would have been 
as easy to take gold assilver for the standard. By all monetary science 
gold was the right metal to choose if there must be one standard; all 
Monometallists (as contradistinguished from Bimetallists) would vote 
for gold. Way, then, the sufferers of to-day may well ask, did the East 
India Company choose silver? And echo vainly answers, why? That 
great Corporation studied circumstances most deliberately, and must 
have had reasons for this step, as for all other steps that it took. The 
reasons, probably, were neither strong nor marked, and that is why 
we cannot now recall them accurately. Perhaps the silver market in 
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China or the bullion market in Europe may have entered into the 
calculations. One reason would have been that India was a country of 
small transactions, and that, therefore, silver was more suitable than 
gold. Reasons of this sort may have been sometimes urged, and may 
at first sight seem plausible, but they are not really valid. Granted the 
above premisses in favour of silver, still gold might have been established 
as the one standard for all large transactions, and silver, practically 
demonetised, would have remained in use for all smaller dealings, repre- 
senting the great mass of popular transactions, being legal tender for a 
very limited amount; for all which we have a complete example in 
England. However, dis aliter visum : and silver unfortunately usurped 
the place of gold. While striving to procure for India the best of every- 
thing in all other matters, we deliberately gave her a second-rate 
metallic standard. Doubtless, could the rulers of 1835 have foreseen, 
had they even received the slightest idea of what might happen if 
the then accepted ratio of about fifteen to one between gold and 
silver should become seriously altered, they would have shrunk from 
taking the step they took. If not prepared to make gold the single 
standard (as they ought to have made it), they would at least have left 
things zz statu guo, as no grave and palpable inconvenience had up to 
that time been felt. In the long run, however, the old double standard 
would have proved unworkable when the fluctuations in the value of 
silver began to appear. Some change sooner or later was inevitable. 
But I repeat that the rulers of 1835 made the change in the direction of 
silver, which was wrong, instead of in the direction of gold, which 
would have been right. Indeed, in the light of experience of the last 
few years the error is unmistakable. We need not unduly reproach the 
memory of the men of 1835, as they had no notion of the vicissitudes 
that silver was destined to undergo. Moreover, the particular circum- 
stance which dominates the position now was not equally felt in 1835. 
The remittances from India to the East India Company were ceasing. 
The transactions between the Government of India and the controlling 
authorities in London, though considerable, were not then anything like 
as large as they have since become. The interest on sterling debt, the 
pensionary obligations, the charges for plant procured for public works, 
were much less then than now, and the then rulers hardly realised how 
vastly these things might grow. But if they had imagined that the day 
might arrive when India would have become saddled with a great annual 
payment to England, to be paid in silver and adjusted in gold; that 
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silver might fall, leaving India absolutely at the mercy of such deprecia- 
tion; that the fall might extend to a lowering of more than one-third of 
value, with a threatened lowering to an indefinite depression, to the con- 
fusion of Indian finance by a present loss equal to several millions 
sterling annually and a threatened loss of several millions more—why, 
of course, they would never have done what they did. Still, without 
reproaching them unduly, I cannot acquit them of want of foresight, 
when they thus left India exposed to these most untoward chances. 

For many years, however, it would have seemed even to reflective 
persons that no particular harm had been done. Subject to fractional 
differences and fluctuations, silver still commanded five shillings an ounce, 
the ratio of value was still one to fifteen, the rupee was still equal to two 
shillings. Thus India felt no trouble in her exchange. Ten rupees had 
for general purposes always been reckoned as equivalent to a sovereign. 
When turning the Indian revenue of rupees, or any Indian sum relat- 
ing to trade, into English money, people had always divided the Indian 
figure by ten, and so got the English result. This method of calculation 
still accorded with the facts of the exchange and the monetary values, for 
if silver sometimes fell a fraction below the rupee for two shillings, so 
occasionally silver rose a fraction above this average. Of late years, how- 
ever, since the heavy fall of the rupee, this reckoning no longer holds ; 
and to prevent mental confusion, or the apprehension of some falling off 
in revenue, which is not the case, the reckoning is in tens of rupees; so 
instead of saying millions sterling as before, we now say millions of tens 
of rupees. 

After the war of the Mutiny, however, the rulers of India began to 
sniff danger. No official cared to record apprehensions about the possible 
falling of silver. But there was a fear at.the bottom of their minds as to 
something unlucky, they could not exactly foresee what, happening to the 
exchange. There had been gold discoveries in Australia and elsewhere- 
The development of European industries in India had begun to cause 
what was called the drain of silver to the East. This tendency was 
intensified by the American Civil War, which caused a demand, sudden 
and enormous, for Indian cotton, for which the producer had to be paid 
inrupees. Arriving in India late in 1859, James Wilson, the well-known 
financier, was confronted with the question of a gold standard, and he 
Pronounced against it. The practical difficulties in changing a standard 
ate but too obvious, and he at once stated them with all his great 
authority. For all that, the difficulties might even then have been over- 
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come had there been any conviction as to the need of a. change. There was 
no such conviction in the public mind, for no very marked inconvenience 
was then being felt. And James Wilson’s mind was turned in another 
direction. He was bent on establishing a paper currency, of which the 
results, though great, have not been quite so vast as he anticipated. And, 
naturally, in 1860 he did not wish to complicate the introduction of this 
large measure by the setting up of a gold standard. His successor, how- 
ever, Mr. Samuel Laing, leaned towards the gold. Still more so did his 
successor, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and again his successor, Mr. Massey, 
the well-known Parliamentarian, up to 1868. These several financiers 
were supported by some of the Chambers of Commerce in India, and by 
the best authorities of the banking and commercial circles there. The 
question was agitated, but never got beyond the region of agitation. The 
thing was at the best difficult, there were always opponents, there seemed 
to be ever some unseen impediments, and in an affair of this kind it is 
proverbially easy to show how not to doit. Meanwhile the American 
Civil War had contributed to keep the rupee high, well up to two shillings 
and sometimes even a little over. So, if the thing were to be done at 
all now would be the time to doit. I myself became Finance Minister 
in 1868: I did all in my power to press this matter on the consideration 
of the Government of India, with the distinct view of making gold the 
sole standard. This might be a work of some little time—though not very 
long—as we had to amass the gold, and for this purpose I desired to 
take immediate steps. In this I was most ably supported by Sir William 
Mansfield (afterwards Lord Sandhurst),who was quite a specialist on this 
subject. We were not, however, able to obtain a sufficient consensus of 
opinion for all these purposes. So the matter, though by no means 
dropped, hung fire for awhile. However, I returned to the point in 
1870, and made a final effort in 1872. In 1873 the Government of 
India finally decided not to move in the matter. All this was very dis- 
appointing to me and to those who thought with me. On a retrospect 
it is hard to say how the difficulties arose, but my impression at the time 
was that there were difficulties in England. 

Before proceeding further I may pause to remark that in all these 


years the question of the National Debt of India was in our minds. A 
greater part of that was in rupees. It was thought by some that the 
standard of this debt could not be altered without the consent of the 
public creditor. But it was argued with force that he might be repaid 
either in rupees or in rupees’ worth, that is, in gold, if gold should be 
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made the legal standard. When he lent the money he knew that ten 
rupees were equal to a sovereign and expected that they would remain 
so. In these years, 1862 to 1870, the State could have afforded to give 
him, and he could have afforded to take, ten rupees for the sovereign, or 
close on that equivalent. If there were any doubt the Government 
could have offered to repay as an alternative the acceptance, and the 
creditor would have accepted the terms offered by the Government. 

But after 1870 a change began, not much at first, and when the 
rupee fell by a penny or twopence in the exchange people hoped for 
a recovery. When I made my last effort in 1872 it was just possible 
toalter the standard. After that, say by 1874,it was toolate. For the 
rupee was continuing to fall,and the depreciation seemed likely to 
continue. Then a change to a gold standard was becoming impossible ; 
it would dislocate transactions, disturb contracts, upset commerce, and 
cause untold trouble with the National Debt. So far as the Debt went 
however, it would have been worth the while of Government to make a 
large increase to the Debt, in order to satisfy the public creditor, sooner 
than have this dreadful danger to the Government finance owing toa 
great alteration in the exchange. In 1874-5 some measure of this 
kind was contemplated by certain authorities. As the exchange went 
from bad to worse the Government of India in 1877 and subsequent 
years did at length recommend a gold currency, with a view to the 
introduction of a gold standard. But, however desirable the purpose 
might be, the proposal seemed to come quite too late. Notwithstanding 
the admitted dangers to be averted if possible, the objections seemed 
insuperabie, and the proposal was not allowed in England. 

Since 1878 the rupee has been falling below the original standard of 
two shillings to one and tenpence, to one and eightpence, to one and 
sixpence, to one and fourpence, and at last even below that. Then the 
Government of India, reasonably alarmed, has repeatedly addressed. 
Her Majesty’s Government with a view to establishing a gold currency 
and a gold standard—the one measure leading to the other, but the two 
measures being distinct. But, in the present state of the exchange, the 
Government has not shown, and, as I suppose, cannot show, /ozw the 
gold standard can be established without some heroic measures, as they 
might be called, of which the economic unsoundness would be in pro- 
portion to the heroism. : 

There yet remains a question—what will be the effect of this action of 
the Government of India? and to that a positive answer cannot be given 
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Of course the object of the Government is to harden the exchange 
and to keep it steady near to one and fourpence to the rupee. By offer- * 
ing to accept gold at that rate the Government have virtually secured 
that the rate shall not rise above one and fourpence. This was doubtless 
arranged in order that the action might interfere as little as possible with 
trade and with contracts. The action of course does involve interference 
and the causation of an artificial value—which many people, myself 
among them, consider wrong, though I cannot say what other alternative 
was open to the Government. But if this must be, then it was so ordered 
as to be as limited in extent as possible, to interfere with existing con- 
ditions as little as possible. Perhaps this is the reason Bimetallists are 
dissatisfied, a fact which might excite surprise at first sight, because this 
action looks like a step in the direction of Bimetallism. But it is the 
modest rate of one and fourpence for the rupee in the Government order 
that the practical Bimetallist will disapprove. He would naturally wish 
to see a higher rate taken—for his ambition is to raise the price of silver, 
and with that the price of other commodities in which producers and 
manufacturers may be concerned. Such at least I suppose to be the 
case, though I have no claim whatever to interpret Bimetallic opinions. 
Since the action of the Government the exchange has been apparently 
steadied, but the result in this respect has not been marked in the sale 
of the Council Bills, which the Secretary of State draws on the 
Government of India, to be paid in silver, and which he sells for gold 
in London, the rate at which these Bills are sold constituting the main 
factor in the exchange, It may be well to remind the reader that the 
payment of these Bills in India is the means whereby the Government 
of India discharges its obligations to England. 

There was one special reason for prompt action in India, namely, 
the fear that the United States might be taking some action that would 
make matters worse as regards silver. For some years past American 
policy in that respect has been a factor in the status of the rupee. At 
the close of an article like this, there is no space for explaining the 
American legislation on this monetary subject. Suffice it here to recall 
the fact that some three years ago the Federal Government considerably 
developed its silver coinage, and this was understood to be one of the 
reasons why the rupee rose to one and eightpence at that time (after 
several years of depression) to the amelioration of the Indian exchange 
The American legislation relating to this subject went by the name 
of the Bland and Sherman Acts, But American policy was not 
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thought to be permanent in this respect, and the rupee suffered a bad 
relapse, as already described. Thenthe Americans were believed to be 
repenting of their extensive silver coinage and to be contemplating 
some changes in their silver laws which would make the state of the 
rupee worse than ever. Thus the Indian exchange was entering on 
what is called “an acute phase.” So the Government of India must 
have been anxious to act before the United States should have an 
opportunity of acting. Certainly the action in India seems to have 
troubled the Americans, and .their Legislature is shortly to meet, pre- 
sumably with a view to considering the currency. The popular phrase 
is that this action in India “has knocked the bottom out of their can.” 
It were vain to predict the immediate course of their legislation. 
Meanwhile—even if the rupee, being rendered scarcer by the closure of 
the Indian Mints, should be steadied—still silver in bullion as a com- 
modity will fall considerably in value. Such is its tendency at 
this moment, and many-think that ere long it will be worth not more 
than half of what it was some twenty years ago. Many friends of 
the natives in India dread the effect ‘of all this on the hoarded silver 
in native hands, largely in ornaments. Among the humble classes 
people go about with their little fortunes in silver fastened round their 

wrists, their ankles, their necks. But as they will not be concerned in 
exchange for gold, they will not feel the depreciation of silver. Many, 
again, like to have their little silver in coins, as the stamp indicates the 
exact value of the metal ; so a goodly part of their hoardings will con- 

sist of rupees, which are likely to be kept steady. Ten years ago, 
addressing the Institute of Bankers in London, I estimated, after the 
best inquiry then possible, that India had 333,000,000 worth of silver 

and 122,000,000 of gold ; in all, 455,000,000 sterling. Of the 333,000,000 

worth of silver, 255,000,000 had been coined, while the highest estimated 

circulation stood at 200,000,000; and according. to that there would 

have been a balance of 55,000,000 worth of rupees hoarded. Since 

1882—when these calculations were delivered—some changes may have 

supervened ; but the above figures will be sufficiently near the truth to 

give the reader an idea of the monetary situation. 


RICHARD TEMPLE, 
















































































































THE BATTLE OF THE NILE: 


A CONTEMPORANEOUS ACCOUNT, BY CAPTAIN CHARRIER, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL IN THE FRENCH FLEET. 


HE first day of August, 1798, wind N.N.W. ; light breezes and fair 

2 weather ; the second Division of the Fleet sent a party of men 
on shore to dig wells, and every ship of the Fleet sent twenty-five mea 
to protect the workmen from the continual attacks of the Bedouins and 
vagabonds of the country. At two o'clock p.m. the Heureux made the 
signal for twelve sail W.S.W., which we could easily distinguish from the 
mast heads to be ships of war. The signal was then made for all the 
boats, workmen and guards, to repair on board their respective ships, 
which was only obeyed by a small number. At three o'clock the 
Admiral, not having any doubt but that the ships in sight were the 
enemy, ordered the hammocks to be stowed for action, and directed the 
Alert and Reveillé, brigs of war, to reconnoitre the enemy, which we 
soon perceived were steering for Bequier Bay under a crowd of canvas, 
but without observing any order of sailing. At four o’clock we saw, over 
the Port of Aboukir, two ships (Alexander and Swiftsure) apparently 
waiting to join the squadron; without doubt they had been 
sent to look into the Port of Alexandria. We likewise saw 4 
brig with the twelve ships, so that they were now fourteen sail of the 
line, and brig. The A/ert then began to put the Admiral’s orders into 
execution, viz., to stand towards the enemy, until nearly within gunshot, 
then to manceuvre and endeavour to draw them towards the outer 
shoal, lying off the island. But the English admiral no doubt had 
experienced pilots on board, as he did not pay any attention to the brig’s 
tactics, but allowed her to go away hauling well round all the danger. 
At this time a small boat, despatched from Alexandria to Rosetta, 
voluntarily bore down to the English brig, which took possession of her 
notwithstanding the repeated efforts of the A/ert to prevent it, by firing 
great many shot at the boat. At five o’clock the enemy came to the 
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wind in succession; this manceuvre convinced us that they intended 
attacking us that evening. The Admiral got the top-gallant yards across, 
but soon after made the signal that he intended attacking at anchor, 
convinced without doubt he had not seamen enough to engage under 
sail (for he wanted at least two hundred good seamen for each ship). 
After this signal, each ship ought to have sent a stream cable to the 
ship astern of her, and to have made a hawser fast to the cable about 
twenty fathoms in the water, and passed the opposite side to that, 
intended asa spring. 77s was not generally executed ; orders were then 
given, to let go another bower anchor,and the broadsides of the ships were 
brought to bear upon the enemy, having the ship’s heads S.E. from the 
island of Bequier, forming a line about 1,300 fathoms N.W. and S.E., 
each with an anchor out S.S.E. At a quarter-past five one of the 
enemy’s ships (Cud/oden) that was steering to get to windward of the 
headmost of the line ran on the reef E.N.E. of the island; she had 
immediate assistance from the brig, and got afloat in the morning. 
The battery on the island opened a fire upon the enemy, and their 
shells fell ahead of the ships in the line. At half-past five, the 
headmost ships of our line being within gunshot of the English, the 
Admiral made the signal to engage, which was not obeyed until the 
enemy were within pistol shot and just doubling us ; the action then be- 
came very warm. The Conguérant began to fire, then the Guerrier, the 
Spartiate, the Aquzlon, the Peuple Souveraine, and the Franklin. At six 
o'clock the Sérzeuse frigate and the Hercule bomb cut their cables and 
got under way toavoid the enemy’s fire; they got on shore. The Sérieuse 
took fire and had part of her masts burnt. The Artémise was obliged to 
get under way and likewise got ashore, and the two frigates sent their 
ship’s companies on board the different line of battle ships, The sloops of 
war, two bombs, and several transports that were with the fleet, were 
more successful, as they got under way and reached the anchorage of 
Fort Aboukir. All the van were attacked on both sides by the enemy, 
who ranged close along our line. They had each an anchor out astern, 
which facilitated their motions, and enabled them to place themselves 
in the most advantageous position. At a quarterpast six o’clock the 
Franklin opened her fire upon the enemy from the starboard side ; at 
three-quarters past six she was engaged on both sides. L’Orient at 
the same time began firing from her starboard guns, and at seven the 
Tonnant opened her fire, a!l the ships from the Guerrier to the Tonnant 
being now engaged against a superior force. This only redoubled the 
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ardour of the French, who kept up a very heavy fire. At eight o'clock 
at night the ship (Bellerophon) which was engaging L’Orient on her 
starboard quarter, notwithstanding her advantageous position, was dis- 
masted and soroughly treated that she cut her cables, and drove further 
from the line; this event gave the Franklin hopes that L’Orzent would 
now be able to assist her by attacking one of the ships opposed to her, 
but at this very moment the two ships (Alexander and Swiftsure) that 
had been observed astern of the fleet, and were quite fresh, steered right 
for the centre ; one of them anchored on L’Orien?’s. starboard bow, the 
other cut the line astern of Z’Orzent and anchored on her larboard 
quarter. The action in this place then became very warm. Admiral 
De Brueys, who at this time had been slightly wounded in the 
head and arm, very soon received a shot in the belly, which almost cut 
him intwo. He desired not to be carried below, but to be left to die on 
deck. He only lived a quarter of an hour. 

Rear-Admiral Blanquett, as well as his aide-de-camp, were un- 
acquainted with this melancholy event until the action was nearly 
over. Admiral Blanquett received a severe wound in the face, which 
knocked him down ; he was carried off the deck senseless. At a quarter 
past eight the Peuple Souveraine drove to leeward of the line, 
and anchored a cable’s length abreast of Z’ Orient ; it was not known 
what unfortunate event occasioned this. The vacant space she made 
placed the Frank/in in a most unfortunate position, and it became 
very critical, from the manceuvre of one of the enemy’s fresh ships 
(Leander) which had been to the assistance of the ship on shore. She 
anchored athwart the Frank/in’s bow, and commenced a very heavy 
raking fire,and notwithstanding the dreadful situation of the ships in the 
centre, they continually kept up a very heavy fire. At half-past eight 
the action was general from the Guerrier to the Mercure. The death 
of Admiral De Brueys and the severe wounds of Admiral Blanquett must 
have deeply afflicted the people who fought under them, but it added to 
their ardour for revenge, and the action continued on both sides with 
great obstinacy. At nine o’clock the ships in the van slackened their 
fire, and soon after totally ceased, and with infinite sorrow we supposed 
they had surrendered. They were dismasted soon after action began, and 
so much damaged that it is to be presumed that they could not hold 
out against an enemy, placed so advantageously for ranging several 
ships against one. At a quarter past nine L’Orient caught fire 
in the cabin; it soon afterwards broke out upon the poop; every 
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effort was made to extinguish it, but without effect, and very soon 
it was so considerable that there were no hopes of saving: the ship. 
At half-past nine Citizen Gillet, Captain de Pavillon of the Franklin, 
was very severely wounded and was carried off deck. At three-quarters 
past nine the arm chest filled with musket cartridges blew up and set 
fire to several places on the poop and quarter-deck, but it was fortunately 
extinguished. Her situation, however, was very desperate, surrounded by 
enemies, and only sixty fathoms to windward of ZL’Orient, which was 
entirely on fire. There could not be any other expectation than falling a 
prey, either to the enemy or flames. At ten o’clock the main and mizen 
masts fell, and all the guns on the main deck were dismounted. . At half- 
past ten the Zonnant cut her cables to avoid the fire from ZL’ Orient. The 
English ship that was on L’Ovzent’s larboard quarter, as soon as she 
had done firing at her, brought her broadside to bear upon the 
Tonnant’s bow, and kept up a very heavy raking fire. The Heureux and 
Mercure conceived that they ought likewise to cut their cables. 
This manceuvre created so much confusion that they fired into 
each other and did considerable damage. The TZonnant anchored 
ahead of the Guzllaume Tell: Généreux and Timoléon, the other 
two ships, got on shore. The ship (A/erander) that engaged the Zon- 
nant on her bow cut her cables; all her rigging and sails were cut to 
pieces, and she drove down and anchored astern of the English ship 
(Majestic) that had been engaging the Heureux and Mercure, before they 
changed their position. Those of the ship’s company and L’Etat 
Major, of L’Orient; who had escaped death, convinced of the impos- 
sibility of extinguishing the fire, which had got down on the middle 
gun deck, endeavoured to save themselves. Rear-Admiral Géantaine 
saved himself in a boat and went on board the Sa/amine, and from 
thence to Aboukir and Alexandria. The Adjutant-General Montard, 
although badly wounded, swam to the ship nearest L’Orient, which 
proved to be English (A/exander). Commodore Cassabianca and his 
son, only ten years old, who during the action gave proofs of bravery 
and intelligence far above his years, were not so fortunate ; they were 
upon the water on the wreck of Z’Orient’s masts seeking each other, not 
being able to swim, until three-quarters past ten o'clock, when the ship 
blew up and put an end to their hopes and fears. The explosion was 
dreadful, and spread the fire all around to a considerable distance. The | 
Franklin's decks were covered with red hot seam-pieces of timber and 
rope on fire ; she was on fire the fourth time, but luckily got it under. 
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Immediately after the tremendous explosion, the action ceased: every- 
where, and was succeeded by a most profound silence, The sky was 
darkened with thick clouds of black smoke which seemed to threaten 
the destruction of both fleets. It was a quarter of an hour before the 
ship’s crews recovered from the stupor they were thrown into. Towards 
eleven o'clock the Franklin, anxious to preserve the trust confided to 
her, recommenced the action with a few of her lower deck guns—all 
the rest were dismounted. Two-thirds of the ship’s company were 
killed and those who remained were most fatigued ; she was surrounded 
by enemy’s ships, who mowed down the men with every broadside ; 
at half-past eleven, having only three lower deck guns that could 
defend the honour of the flag, it became necessary to put an end to so 
disproportionate a struggle, and Citizen Martinet, the captain, ordered 
the colours to be struck. The action in the rear of the fleet was 
very trifling until three-quarters past eleven, when it became very 
warm; three of the enemy’s ships were engaging them and two were 
very near. The TZonnant (already badly treated), which was nearest 
the ship engaged, returned a very brisk fire; about three o’clock 
in the morning she was dismasted and obliged to cut her cables 
a second time, and not having any more anchors left.she drove on shore. 
The Guzllaume Tell, Généreux, and Timoléon shifted their berths and 
anchored farther down out of gunshot; these vessels were not much 
damaged. At half-past three the action ceased throughout the line. 
Early in the morning the frigate La Justice got under way and made 
several small tacks to keep near the Guz/laume Tell, and at nine o'clock 
she anchored, an English ship (Zealous) having got under way, and 
making short tacks to prevent her getting away. At six o’clock two 
English ships joined those (Goliath and Theseus) which had been 
engaging the rear and began firing on the Heureux and Mercure, which 
were aground ; the former soon struck and the latter followed the 
example, as they could not bring their broadsides to bear upon the 
enemy. At half-past six the crews of L’Artémise frigate quitted 
and set her on fire; at eight o’clock she blew up. The enemy 
without doubt had received great damage in their masts and 
yards, as they did not get under way to attack the remains of the 
French fleet. The French flag was flying on board four ships of the 
line (7zmolion, Tonnant, Généreux, and Guzllaume Tell) and two frigates 
(La Justice, La Diane); this division made the most of their time, and 
at three-quarters past. eleven the Guz//aume Tell, Généreux, Diane, and 
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Justice were under way and formed in line of battle. The English ship 
that was under sail stood towards her fleet, fearing she might be cut off. 
Two other enemy’s ships (Audacious, Leander) were immediately under 
way to assist her. At noon the 77moléon, which probably was not in a 
state to put to sea, steered right for the shore, under her foresail ; as soon 
as she struck the ground her foremast fell. The French division joined 
the enemy’s ships, which ranged along their line within pistol shot, up 
opposite tacks, and received their broadsides, which they returned ; they 
then each continued their route. The division was in sight at sunset. 
Nothing remarkable passed during the night of the 2nd; on the 3rd of 
August, in the morning, the French colours were flying on the Zonnant and 
Timoléon. The English Admiral sent a cartel to the former to know if 
she had struck, and on being answered in the negative, directed two 
ships (Theseus, Leander) to go against her. When they got within gun- 
shot of her she struck, it being impossible to defend her any longer. 
The Zimoléon was aground too near in for any ship to approach her; 
in the night of the 2nd they sent the greater part of the ship’s company 
on shore, and at noon the next day they quitted, and set her on fire. 

Thus ends the Journal of the Ist, 2nd,and 3rd of August, 1798, which 
will ever be remembered with the deepest. sorrow by those Frenchmen 
who possess good hearts, and by all those true Republicans who have 
survived this melancholy disaster. 





THE BRAIN OF WOMEN. 


MONGST the many reasons which have been put forward to 
A justify the legal and social oppression of man by his fellow man 
the well-known argument of the relative smallness of the female brain 
as compared to that of the male plays a prominent part. If we observe, 
so say the opponents of women, that as a general rule woman has 
always taken and still takes a subordinate position as compared to 
man in the affairs of the world, we shall see that the cause is not only 
her inferior dodz/y strength, but also her lower moral and intellectual 
powers, the explanation of which lies in the simple and natural fact that 
the brain, the organ of thought and feeling, is, as scientists tell us, smaller 
and less developed in the woman than in the man. Thus does Nature 
show to us the limits which she has placed on the action of women. 

To be sure, such an argument as this follows a purely materialistic 
line of thought in that it assumes exact proportion to exist between 
size of brain and brain power, and has therefore a strange sound from 
the lips of those who claim to uphold an ideal. But as far as it goes the 
bsis of this argument must be held to be fully proved, and there can be 
no serious doubt of the fact that the average size of the female brain is 
considerably less than that of the male. Numberless anatomical 
measurements and careful weighings have established this result. Pro- 
fessor Huschke, in his celebrated work, Skud/, Brain, and Mind in Men 
and Animals (Jena, 1854), estimates the mean contents of the skull of 
the male European at 1,446 cubic centimetres, those of the female 
European at 1,226, so that, according to him, a difference exists between 
the sexes of no less than 220 cubic centimetres per individual. 

Again, the surface measurements of the male and female skulls 
yielded, on comparison, similar results, Thirty-two men’s skulls measured 
by Huschke yielded on the expansion of their surface areas of from 
52,000 to 68,000 millimetres each, while twenty-two women’s skulls gave 
similarly areas of from 45,000 to 57,000 millimetres apiece, no single one 
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amongst them attaining to 60,000. On an average Huschke estimates 
the area in men at 59,000, in women at 53,000 millimetres. 

Dr. Weissbach (Anthropological Record, II1., p. 50), in his measure- 
ments of German skulls, gives the proportion of the cubic contents of the 
female skull to the male as 878 to 1,000. In weight, according to 
Professor H. Bischoffs testimony, the male brain is on an average 134 
grammes heavier than the female, while the French savant, Topinand, 
places this difference at 200 grammes, and the estimates of Wagner, 
Huschke, Kranse, and Vany between 117 and 172 grammes. In space 
this would about equal the contents of a good-sized coffee cup. 

The celebrated brain investigator, Professor Meynert, considers the 
relative weight of the male brain to the female brain to be about as 100 
to 90, and that the brain of a man attains its greatest weight in the 
fourth and that of a woman. in the fifth decade. 

The French savant Professor Paul Brocar estimates the relative 
weights between the ages of thirty and forty as 110 or III to 100. 
From Professor Rudolf Wagner’s numerous experiments it appears that 
the female brain is on an average a ninth to a tenth part lighter than the 
male. The same author found the convolutions of the female brain 
fewer, as a rule, than those of the male, and states that in its general 
construction the brain of the female adult remains more or less in an 
embryotic and childish stage. 

Huschke, supported by similar observations, is even ungallant enough 
to say, “ Woman is a constantly growing child, and in the brain, as in 
so many other parts of her body, she conforms to her childish type.” 

A circumstance must here be pointed out which.is of the highest im- 
portance in considering the whole question, and to which we shall return 
later on, viz., that though the singular difference between the weights 
of the male and female brains is distinctly observable in all races, yet 
the higher in culture the race the more perceptible does this difference 
appear, so that the male European surpasses the female European in 
size of skull far more than the negro the negress, or the male Australian 
the female Australian, or the male gipsy the female gipsy, and so on. 
Thus, whilst, for example, according to a table published by Le Bon in 
1879, the Indian pariah surpassed his wife as to the contents of their 
skulls by only 81 cubic centimetres, between two modern Parisians this 
difference amounted to no less than 222 cubic centimetres. Between 
these two extremes the difference rises in the following order :—Austra- 
lians, Polynesians, Austrians, Ancient Egyptians, Chinese, Italians, 
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Merovingians (French and German). If we should now judge by these 
estimates and observations only, without taking further considerations 
under our notice, it would indeed seem that the fair sex must make but 
a poor show in the matter of brains. But here two other circumstances 
come into view which are calculated to modify our verdict very con- 
siderably. The first of these is that the mere size or material expansion 
of an organ, particularly of the brain, gives us, when considered alone, 
only a very imperfect measure of its capacity for action ; particularly is 
this so in the case of the intellectual value of an individual brain. 
No one—to take an obvious instance—will maintain that a person with 
a large nose can smell better and more delicately than one with a small 
nose; rather the opposite of this will often be the case. Similarly a 
relatively small and light brain, if its construction be a superior one, or 
if the development of those parts which solely or specially appertain 
to the intelligence is greater,can accomplish far more than a larger brain 
which lacks these advantages. And this is so particularly when these 
intellectual parts have been satisfactorily developed by education and 
use. Nor would it be difficult to show by the examples afforded by 
individuals and nations in antiquity and in our own times that the small 
heads have not only equalled the big ones in their intellectual perform- 
ances, but have often far surpassed them. And from an anatomical point 
of view this is the less to be wondered at since the grey substance of 
the brain, in which alone psychical processes are brought about, presents 
in the smallest brain—by means of the vast quantities of nerve globules 
and cells which it contains—a more than sufficient basis for the most 
extreme psychical activity. In accordance with this fact, investigation 
has shown that the difference in size between the brains of two men of 
great gifts may be greater than that between the normal man and the 
normal woman. Thus the brain of the great French anatomist Cuvier 
was one of the heaviest known to us, and weighed 1,829 grammes, or 
nearly 4lb., whilst that of the distinguished mineralogist Hausmann 
weighed but 1,226 grammes, or less than 2}lb. Now, between 
Cuvier and Hausmann a whole sequence of celebrated men can be 
inserted the weights of whose brains vary between these extremes. 
Thus it is clear that the intellectual value of the individual brain does 
not depend on its mere bulk or expansion, but quite as much or more 
on awhole multitude of other causes or conditions which up to the 
present have eluded our knowledge, and which may be chiefly connected 
with the inner formation, etc., of the organ or with the degree of culti- 
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vation of single parts thereof, especially those appertaining to the 
intelligence. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that up to the present we 
know of nothing to justify the assumption that there is anything in this 
inner formation of the female brain to make good its deficiency in size 
as compared to the male. 

As it is, neither chemical nor physical examination of the brain by 
means of the microscope has yet shown any real difference between the 
two species of brain by which any distinction of functional capacity can 
be discovered ; and although Professor G. B. Briihl, of Vienna, is wrong 
when, in his well-known paper on “ Woman’s Brain, Woman’s Mind, 
Woman’s Rights,” he thinks that from this fact he may deduce the 
absolute intellectual equality of the sexes, for our means of investigation 
are at present too imperfect to admit of so hasty a conclusion, yet there 
is not the shadow of a foundation for the assumption that the female 
brain is superior to the male by reason of its more delicate formation. 
Nor have the advocates of women the least cause to boast of sucha 
possibility because another and more. important circumstance comes to 
their aid, which makes the supposed superiority in the size of the mascu- 
line brain appear quite irrelevant and insignificant. For not only the 
positive size of the brain, but also its relative size, z.2., its size in relation 
to the body, must be considered. Were this not the case, then man, for 
example, would stand below the elephant and the whale, as the brains 
of these animals far exceed his in positive size, whilst as regards relative 
size of brain they stand so far below him that while the brain of the 
elephant amounts to the five hundredth and that of the whale to the 
three thousandth part of the bodily weight of these animals respectively, 
the brain of man varies from one thirty-fifth to one thirty-seventh of his 
entire weight. The anatomical explanation of this is very simple, and 
lies in the fact that the brain is not only the organ of the intellectual or 
mental functions, but also the centre of the whole nervous system, and 
that, consequently, in its bulk it must stand in a fixed proportion to the 
magnitude of the nerve cords that converge into it from all parts of the 
body. If we apply these rules to the matter under consideration we 
shall now find that our conclusions will have undergone a considerable 


change. In general,.and of course with many exceptions,* the whole 


* The exceptions occur mainly amongst the lower ranks and agricultural classes, in which the 
Women perform hard bodily labour, and also in the lower human races, amongst whom the 
physical differences between the sexes are reduced to a minimum. 
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structure of woman is smaller and prettier than that of man, and in 
particular her delicate nervous system is in keeping with her inferior 
muscular development, as would be seen could averages of the size of 
these organs in both sexes be obtained. Hence it follows that the brain 
of woman, considered as a nerve centre, will also be less in bulk than 
that of man. As a matter of fact, when the relative and not the positive 
weight of the female brain is considered, we find (according to several 
investigators) that it is not less, but even slightly greater, than that of 
man. In other words, woman, taking into consideration her smaller 
bodily size, possesses not only not less but probably even more brain 
than man ! 

If, then, we are to judge only from the facts already stated, woman 
must be the equal, if not the superior, of man in mental powers. 

But now, as truth is in all things the first object, notwithstanding our 
kindly sentiments towards the fairer sex we must not conceal the fact 
that this superiority is again cancelled by another great disadvantage of 
the female brain as compared to the male—a disadvantage which is. 
caused by the singular proportions of its shape. The development of 
the female brain is less as regards the front portion and greater as regards. 
the top or crown portion in comparison to the male ; so that if one looks 
at a woman’s skull from above, its outline approximates to that of two 
cones with blunted ends joined together at their bases, whereas a man’s. 
skull presents, from a similar point of view, an egg-like appearance, ex- 
panding in the middle and towards the back. It is also a matter of daily 
observation that, as a rule, the forehead and temples are lower in women. 
than in men ; and so much is this the case that a low forehead is regarded 
as a requisite of female beauty, while a broad arched forehead is held to 
be an adornment to man. 

The ancient Greeks as a rule gave their female statues relatively 
small foreheads, whilst, on the contrary, their representations of male 
figures, such as, for example, the Zeus of Phidias, exhibit the powerful 
forehead of intellectual ascendency. The strange fashion of wearing a. 
“fringe ” of hair over the brows is undoubtedly an endeavour to make the 
forehead appear as low as possible. This experience in daily life, which, 
like all rules, is of course limited by numerous exceptions, receives full. 
confirmation from the observations made by Professor Huschke in 
brain and skull measurements, according to which the frontal bone of 
the female is less in area than that of the male by 2,000 millimetres, 


whilst on the other hand the female crown bones possess a proportionate. 
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advantage over the male. In the course of his measurements of the 
brains of Germans, who of all nations possess the largest crowns, 
Huschke found that in the male this part measured on an average 262 
cubic centimetres, in the female only 208. He also ascertained that the- 
“middle brain” containing the “central grey” matter, which has no 
connection with the intelligence, and which in animals shows a consider- 
able proportionate development compared to the rest of the brain,. 
exhibits also in women a noticeable preponderance. In other words, the- 
woman possesses more crown and middle brain, the man more forehead 
and thinking brain. Now, according to many scientific experiments,,. 
the details of which would lead us too far from our subject, it may be 
assumed that the front sections of the brain are the seat of the 
intelligence and higher intellectual activities, that is, the powers of 
imagination, proportion, and determination, whilst the /ocus operandi of 
the emotions and feelings lies in the crown or hinder part. Huschke 
sums up the result of his investigations as follows: The character of” 
the masculine disposition is shown in the frontal bone, that of the 
feminine in the crown bones, and the woman whose physical character- 
isa continuation of the child-like has remained a child in respect to her 
brain also, though more_exceptions to the rule occur than in the case of 
the ordinary child, and though the difference between the crown and 
frontal bones is not marked in the same degree. This scientific result 
istherefore in accord with the view held for so many thousand years, 
that the woman is designed more for the life of the heart and of the 
emotions than for that of the mind and the higher intellectual activities. 
It is well known that logic or exact reasoning is not regarded as the 
strongest side of a woman’s mind, and that brilliant performances of 
women in the domain of strict science are of exceptional occurrence. 
Daily experience teaches that woman can only with difficulty be con- 
vinced by reason when the result to be obtained is one which runs counter 
to her feelings ; she always, as one says, comes back to the point she 
started from and sces things more from a subjective than from an objec- 
tive point of view. Therefore, argue the opponents of women, she is 
naturally kept in an inferior position in the legal and social scale, and it 
Would be useless as well as foolish to struggle against such a law of 
mature. At the first glance this inference appears to be a very just one, 
and, as must be conceded, it has a certain amount of abiding force. But 
on the other hand it has many weak points, and should rightly be used 
only as an explanation and not as a justification of the present position 
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of the sex. For in the first place the bare fact of the weaker nature 
(mental or bodily) of the woman cannot palliate her oppression. Have 
we not long ago condemned the old law of slavery which said that the 
weaker was rightly oppressed because of his weakness? Do we not in 
this more enlightened age strive more and more for the realisation of the 
idea of the universal right to equality possessed by all mankind without 
distinction of colour, condition or sex? And would it not be absurd to 
omit this last consideration when the differences in mental ability 
between individual men are often far greater than those between man 
-and woman? Further, it must not be forgotten that the proof of the 
foregoing explanation of the functions of the various portions of the 
brain is by no means as yet included amongst the dogmas of physio- 
logical science, but is regarded by many authorities as at least doubtful. 
Yet it has on the one hand so great an intrinsic probability, and on the 
other it agrees so well with the experiences of history and of everyday 
life, that it requires an exceptionally strong consideration to blunt the 
edge of the deduction formed from it. This consideration we find in the 
influence which cultivation and education exercise on the quality and 
capacities of the intellectual organ—an influence which is so considerable 
.as to raise the question whether this singular defect in the female brain 
should not be regarded as the effect rather than the cause of het 
oppressed condition. We know that the human brain is a very receptive 
organ, that it easily changes its equilibrium, and that by use, as is the case 
-with the muscles, it gains in strength and capacity, increasing even in 
bulk, whilst disuse on the other hand entails on it a loss of development. 
Sufficient evidence of this is furnished by comparing the brains of 
learned men, and of the educated classes generally, with those of the 
lower orders, or of the civilised races generally with those of savages, 
and it is well exemplified by the gradual increase referred to by Professor 
Brokas in the size of the skulls of the Parisian population in the course 
-of the last century. Seeming exceptions to this rule are easily explained 
by the fact that people with a large or talented brain have often not 
availed themselves of the same, whereas persons with comparatively 
fewer powers have understood how to make a better use of them by 
means of industry and the faculty of concentration—or else because @ 
comparatively small brain may have been more finely developed in the 
regions of the intellectual powers than a large one. If, therefore, we 
consider that for thousands of years woman, by reason of her subordi- 
nate social position, has received a different education from her male 
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partner, and that her training has led her in quite another direction to- 
his; that her horizon has been a more limited one, and moreover that 
every encouragement has been given to the play of her emotions at the 
expense of the activity of her intellect; and finally that this state of 
affairs has lasted from generation to generation, through mother to- 
daughter, then I say, that from a physiological standpoint there should 
be no cause for surprise that as a result woman should differ from man, 
that her brain should be inferior to his, or at any rate should have 
developed on different lines, or, as we have been saying, that the fore part 
of her brain should be found to be proportionately less and the hind 
part proportionately greater than that of man. 

The opponents of the movement in favour of women always point 
out, as did even the otherwise unprejudiced Darwin, that the intellectual 
achievements of individual women do not amount toa very imposing total 
and that a comparison between the sexes on this point must result very 
unfavourably to the women. This is certainly the case, and in face of 
their social disadvantages it. would be wonderful if it were otherwise. 
But we cannot here deduce the tonclusion that nature has for all time 
ordained the intellectual inferiority of woman, but rather must we agree- 
that nature has not here spoken at all, especially when we call to mind 
the important circumstance mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
that the lower in the scale of civilisation that we look, the less do we: 
find the difference in size between the brains of the sexes. This. 
circumstance proves that in civilisation and not in nature must lie 
the causes for this difference in development. The fact is that in the: 
process of the division of labour which has ever accompanied the march 
of civilisation, the intellectual or brain work has fallen more and more- 
to the lot of the man, while the sphere of woman has been confined 
more and more to the domestic duties, It may in all probability be 
assumed that the difference which has been found to lie, in this respect,. 
between the higher and lower human races will be found to be still 
further accentuated between the upper and lower classes in civilised 
Society, though no examination of this point has as yet been made; 
because the man whose labour is entirely physical generally works under 
the same conditions as the woman. 

It must indeed be conceded that nature, while not directly causing 
the defect in woman’s brain, is not entirely free from responsibility 
in the matter, since from the very beginning she has confided to- 
the female sex the duties of maternity and the care of the young, whilst. 
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giving to man that sphere of active labour from which woman has 
almost always been of necessity excluded. Nor has this fact tended to 
improve the brain of woman, as the exercise of the domestic duties calls 
for a less active exercise of the mind than the more exacting labours 
‘of man, who has to strain every nerve to find sustenance for him- 
self and for all his weaker dependants in the struggle for existence—a 
process which by natural selection is bound to tell in favour of the race. 
‘On the other hand, again, amongst the higher classes in the United States, 
particularly in the New England States, the remarkable fact has been 
experienced that the women frequently excel their husbands in general 
culture and the higher intellectual powers, since side by side with their 
domestic occupations they retain sufficient leisure to pursue their intellec- 
tual education, whereas the men in the absorbing rush of American busi- 
ness life deteriorate in intellect and are able to continue their education 
only in a superficial manner. Hence it appears that the causes which 
suffice as a rule to exercise an impeding influence on the progress of the 
intellect of women will be found to have a similar effect when acting on 
men, and that not in the sex of the former, as sex, must the cause of her 
intellectual inferiority be sought ; indeed, all that has been said about the 
-defective brain formation of women is not meant as a hard and fast rule 
for all women, but as a statement of a general fact, nor is there a lack 
of individual women who possess an intelligence far transcending the 
-average of their more favourably circumstanced rivals. 

History and daily experience combine to confirm this and to show 
that there does not exist a sphere of intellectual activity in which indivi- 
-dual women might not achieve the highest excellence. And similarly 
there have been and still exist men who might have been, and would be, 
better employed in sitting over the distaff or knitting-needle than in 
-attending the stern councils of men or in attempting the administration 
of affairs which require energy and discernment. Notwithstanding all 
this, the meanest of men, be he labourer or be he domestic, whose whole 
life has been spent in mere physical labour, stands, by virtue merely of 
this sex, as to his legal, political, and even social relations, far higher than _ 
the most intelligent and accomplished of women, and by exercising his 
right to vote takes his share in the government of his country whilst the 
whole female portion of the population has to remain dumb. To the 
great majority of women, who are accustomed to seek their whole life’s 
happiness within the family circle, this state of affairs is in no way irk- 
some, nor do they desire any change in their condition. Quite other- 
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wise is it with those women—and their number is considerable—who by 
force of intellect or character tower above the general level of their sex, 
and who feel the need of being, to others as to themselves, something 
more than a tolerably useful piece of family furniture. 

Now, the fact that such women as these, even should they be but 
exceptions, should be hindered-from the free development and use of 
their powers solely by reason of their sex, and in compliance with 
political and social tradition, appears to the writer of this article a 
matter of great injustice; and he is therefore in favour of the intro- 
duction of absolutely free competition between the sexes and of the 
removal of all the bars which at present restrain woman in her industrial 
life or in her legal, political, and social relations. He also holds that the 
dangers, arising from such an emancipation, which are apprehended to 
the dignity and modesty of the sex are for the most part chimerical, 
and the dangers from the competition not even worth mentioning. 
For if, as so many men maintain, woman by reason of her weaker 
nature cannot stand the strain of competition with man, then surely the 
latter has little to fear from such competition; but if, as we have seen 
history has shown frequently, woman can stand the strain of the competi- 
tion, and if so many highly cultivated nations think women capable of 
ruling a State and therefore admit them to the succession, why should 
they not also be allowed to aspire to less elevated positions of 
responsibility ? 

In every way it would be a benefit to society were the many powers 
of woman which now lie fallow permitted to be cultivated and to bring 
forth their proper fruits. _How many women, both in-and out of 
the married state, now wear out their hearts in bitterness for want of 
some useful occupation, and how many of the complaints of hysteria 
and weak nerves owe their origin, at least in part, to this cause! 

Women so placed either fall into a state of fatal idleness which is 
considered a necessity to the social position, or seek compensation in 
gossip, in love of dress, and in toying with all sorts of unworthy objects ; 
and if four-fifths or even nine-tenths of women find a sufficient object 
in life in the management of their own households, yet there still 
remains a large fraction of the sex for whom this is not the case. 

There are, as it is well known, in nearly all European States more 
women than men, an excess which on the whole is estimated at one 
million. To this we must add the increasing difficulty of material 
existence, the continual augmentation of the unmarried state, and the 
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strain on the fathers of families owing to their having to bear the entire 
burden of the support of their children, so that, as far as we can see, the 
number of unmarried women will be ever on the increase. “What, then, 
is to become of these? Or of those deprived of the husbands who now 
maintain them? Or, finally, of those women who are animated by the 
higher intellectual activities and who prefer personal independence, 
even if accompanied by work, to the chances of an uncertain marriage > 
Certainly no one can deny that the unmarried state is ten times 
preferable to a bad or uncertain marriage; yet at present, owing to the 
iron hand of prejudice, there are few things so much dreaded by girls as 
the prospect of remaining unmarried. 

In America it is otherwise, and in Boston particularly there are 
said to be not a few women who systematically shun marriage in 
order to enhance the value of their powers inall kinds of useful em- 
ployments. Nor is the struggle which American women wage with 
singular energy and persistence for their emancipation, but parti- 
cularly for the acquisition of a right to the political vote, in any way so 
ridiculous as European papers love to picture it ; for with what feelings 
must a highly educated American woman view a dirty, idiotic negro 
shoeblack or street sweeper going to the ballot-box while she herself 
remains excluded from it? All this with us, too, would be quite different 
if woman were given the opportunity to develop her powers and 
capacities in all directions just as freely as the man; if the path to 
independence were not closed to her, either by custom, usage, or statute ; 
if she stood face to face with man as his equal by right and by birth. 
Then, too, that boundless fear of the unmarried state, which at present 
still dominates the natures of our women, and which has already done so 
much mischief, would disappear. The number, too, of unhappy marriages 
would diminish, and with it amelioration in the conjugal life and the 
general welfare altogether be brought about. Liberty, spontaneity, and 
complete reciprocity form the vital air in which happy marriages and 
those promoting the general good alone can thrive. 

We close this article with the impressive words of Radenhausen, the 
spirited writer of /szs :-— 

“We men must accustom ourselves to look on and to treat the 
female half of mankind not as a means for the use and enjoyment of 
men, but as our equals.” 


LuDWIG BUCHNER. 





THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


HAT will be the future of the English drama? What will be 
its near future—the future that depends on the authors, the 
actors, the audiences, and the critics of the day ? Will it have a larger 
future in the generations of Englishmen to come? A glance at the last 
ten or twenty years may perhaps show us where we are going. Twenty 
years ago a Westminster reviewer considered that the drama was virtu- 
ally a dead art. In the earliest. ages it had been the guide and 
religious teacher of mankind ; then it had been his friend and com- 
panion ; to-day and for the future it could be no more-than his bauble. 
And certainly the English drama’ of that day justified the reviewer in 
making such a prophecy. The part of it which was not merely transla- 
tion and emasculation of the French drama was surely the feeblest 
artistic product ever brought forth by a great nation. Of the society 
comedies of last generation it may be said that they tried to represent 
those aspects of 1864 English drawing-room life which were not worth 
representing at all. They never concerned themselves with any greater 
problems of life than how the daughter of a stage tradesman could be 
received into the family of a stage nobleman; their characters had 
neither sex, nor philosophy, nor religion, nor passion, nor manners. But 
they used to say funny theatrical speeches. The stronger drama of 
twenty years ago was mainly derived from the French. But in later 
years—about 1880—a school of English melodrama arose which held 
sway for nearly ten years. To-day it seems to have lost its influence and 
power of attraction. 

Briefly, the changes in the English drama during the last twenty years 
may be summed up as follows :— 

(1.) We have almost ceased to translate and adapt from the French, 
and to-day it is as unusual for our leading West End theatres to play 
French adaptations as fifteen years ago it was unusual for them to 
produce original English plays. At the time of writing the Garrick 
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Theatre is the only leading theatre in the West End where a French 
adaptation is being performed. The Lyceum, Haymarket, St. James’s, 
Court, and Criterion Theatres are all playing original pieces by English 
authors. To all appearances we shall in the future rely less and less 
upon the French drama. We may, indeed, claim that at last we have 
a school of modern English drama. 

(2.) The dramatic intelligence of our audiences has been cultivated 
during the last ten years, and to-day we appeal to a far more intellectual 
public than did the dramatists of last generation. The feeble witticisms 
and puns of that time would scarcely be endured by any single West 
End audience to-day. In the last generation the great body of play- 
goers had not emancipated themselves from Puritan prejudices. They 
came to the play very timidly, and without any standards or means of 
forming a judgment on what was offered tothem. They came to the 
theatre as a pastime, as an alternative to the Christy Minstrels, or to 
Madame Tussaud’s, and their general state of mind was akin to that of 
the public who were captured by the announcement that “Rosherville was 
the place to spend a happy day.” With the theatre-going public on this 
level there was, of course, no hope for the production of any artistic 
dramatic work, all drama and all comedy of a high order was impossible, 
all serious treatment of life and character was banished. And even so 
recently as 1884 a storm of resentment and disapproval followed a very 
mild attempt to place on the stage a study of English Dissenting life. 
It was held that such subjects were not suitable for the theatre! We 
have travelled far the last ten years. This improvement in the intelli- 
gence, and in the critical faculties, and in the insight and judgment 
of the great play-going public is, I think, likely to continue in an 
increased ratio. There is almost certain to be within the next few years 
a decided raising of the standard of dramatic entertainment all round. 

(3.) The distinction between the theatre as a funny entertainment 
and as a mirror of life—that is to say, the distinction between popular 
amusement and dramatic art—has been gradually growing more and 
more definite. The one important fact for an English playwright 
to recognise to-day is this, that in the midst of the vast, heterogeneous, 
careless, indifferent mob of playgoers and amusement seekers we have 
a smaller but yet considerable circle of cultivated and intelligent play- 
goers who are interested in the drama as an art, and as a study of life. 
At last, after years and years of preaching, of coaxing, of criticising, 
of discouragement, of baffled effort, of abuse and misrepresentation, 
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those who have been fighting the cause of dramatic art as opposed to 
popular amusement can claim that they have won the day. This 
smaller section of cultivated playgoers is likely to be largely reinforced 
from the greater public. As playgoing becomes more and more of a 
national habit, playgoers will find more and more amusement and 
interest in watching a study of life rather than in following a funny 
entertainment. And although it is possible to-day even in the stalls of 
our best West End theatres to meet with otherwise intelligent and 
cultivated people who have as rudimentary notions of wit and humour as 
the Olympian deities who laughed hugely at Vulcan because he was 
lame, yet the process of education is likely to continue, and we shall 
find larger and larger audiences to whom strong and serious work will 
appeal with certainty of instant recognition. 

(4.) Whilst this line of severance between dramatic art and popular 
amusement has been made more definite during the last few years, 
there has concurrently been a movement in the opposite direction, and 
the music-halls have made more and more successful invasions of the 
theatres. Thus, while some half-dozen West End theatres have estab- 
lished themselves as homes of dramatic art, many of the other theatres 
have lent themselves to the encroachments of the music-hall and variety 
entertainment. So popular, indeed, did the music-hall become last 
season that some of our leading critics were afraid that its attractions 
would supersede those of the theatre, and drive the drama out of the 
field. But such’ fears are quite groundless, and already the attractions 
of the music-hall for the fashionable world are on the wane. The 
drama stands in no permanent danger from the music-hall. - No doubt 
music-halls will continue to be vastly popular with the vast crowds of 
amusement seekers. So far as the music-hall entertainment consists of 
impersonation of character by comedians it may be recognised as a low 
and simple and unspecialised form of drama. (I use the word “low” 
in the biological sense, as the naturalist would apply it to the un- 
specialised types of life.) There are many clever and _ popular 
comedians on the music-hall stage, and they are very justly welcomed 
upon the boards of many of our theatres. So far as the music-hall is 
concerned with impersonation, it has no possible line of progress except 
towards the drama: towards more complex, more specialised, and more 
heterogeneous forms of dramatic entertainment. In the demand for 
the legality of music-hall sketches one sees the proper line of develop- 
ment for the music-hall, so far as it is related to the impersonation of 
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character, that is, to the drama. So far as the music-hall is not con- 
cerned with impersonation, but with feats of juggling, and other enter- 
tainments, it has, of course, nothing to do with the drama, and is apart 
from our subject. But the real line of cleavage to-day is between some 
half-dozen leading West End theatres, and all the rest of the places of 
entertainment, call them theatres or music-halls. 

(5.) I have already touched upon the increased seriousness with 
which authors and audiences approach the ordinary subjects for stage 
plays. Not only have the ordinary subjects been treated in a more 
serious and daring manner, but many matters that ten or twenty years 
ago were considered to lie outside the sphere of the theatre altogether 
have been dealt with during the last few years. In a period of growth 
and development it is interesting to note how fresh shoots spring up on 
all sides. It seems likely that the English stage will gradually and 
successfully assert its right to deal quite fearlessly and impartially with 
all the questions that are shaking, and vexing, and penetrating the mind 
of the nation. Religion, politics, science, education, philosophy, are all 
likely to be dealt with on the English stage during the next generation. 
While watching this expansion of the British stage, and its successful 
assertion of its claims over all the body, and mind, and soul, and spirit, 
and heart of man, it is instructive to notice the failure of every attempt 
to ally dramatic art with the realistic portraiture of disease, and deca- 
dence, and physical degradation. There is something irresistibly comic 
in the loving and painful endeavours made by one or two sincere, well- 
meaning critics to persuade us that the sordid delineation of the ignoble 
physical distresses of sordid and ignoble people is the final and crowning 
aim of dramatic art. In the future of the English drama nothing is surer 
than that the art of emptying dustbins will be seen to be the art of the 
dustman, and the art of anointing pustules will be seen to be the art of 
the hospital attendant, and both of these necessary operations will be 
regarded as outside the sphere of the dramatist rather than as the chief 
and desired goals of his most daring ambition. The cult of the sun- 
flower was amusing and harmless; the cult of the toadstool would be 
offensive, if it were not ludicrous. 

(6.) The gradual transition of the English drama from a popular 
amusement to an art has been accompanied by certain correlative 
changes in the methods of its appeal to the public. No theatre of impor- 
tance now disfigures our street hoardings by hideous picture posters, 
and it is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when the English 
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theatre will be able to entirely dispense with all such distressing 
reminders of its existence. 

I have thus briefly tried to indicate the immediate future of the 
English drama, and the direction in which it is likely to travel during the 
next generation. In the next few years it can hardly fail to grow in 
strength, in authority, in influence, in sincerity, and to make firm its 
relations with all that is best and soundest in our artistic and intellectual 
life. It is, perhaps, unwise to prophesy further. But one cannot help 
asking whether it will not have a still greater and wider influence in our 
national life in the generations to come. The more and more the 
Church becomes a museum of fossil dogmas, the less hold and command 
will it have over the religion and morality of the nation. If the Pulpit 
loses its power, will the Drama take its place? 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 





WILL ENGLAND BECOME ROMAN CATHOLIC? 


ATELY, with all the pomp and circumstance of the most ornate 
:: ecclesiastical ceremony, England was solemnly “dedicated to 
the guardianship of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of St. Peter,” with 
the special blessing of Pope Leo XIII., St. Peter’s successor on the 
pontifical throne. Most Englishmen will feel a twinge of disappoint- 
ment on behalf of poor old St. George and his dragon, who are thus 
apparently to be relegated to a secondary position in the national 
hagiology. Some may laugh. None who think seriously can afford to 
disregard the significance of this open bid for the tutorship of England’s 
souls by the great Church to which the majority of Christians own 
allegiance. After gaining point after point in civic liberty and general 
tolerance, nay, rather, official recognition among us ; after winning over 
some of our best thinkers and many of our wealthiest citizens, the time 
has arrived for Rome to abandon guerilla warfare and make a general 
attack all along the line on the country whose piety first instituted 
Peter’s pence, and whose exceptional religious feeling, as well as her great 
wealth, makes her so well worth the winning. The question naturally 
arises, what have we to oppose to the serried battalions of Papal Christ- 
ianity ? Presuming that a large portion of the English people will want 
in the future a working form of religion, they will have these two alter- 
natives before them—first, a well-fed, State-endowed Church, whose 
official bread is well buttered on both sides, whose present constitution 
is the result of a royal sixteenth-century divorce suit and a seventeenth- 
century compromise ; secondly, an iron-framed organisation based on 
the assumption of unquestionable authority, armed (if that be granted) 
with unassailable logic, and accoutred with.every device that skill and 
experience can invent to captivate the human mind and charm the 
human senses, Queen Katherine and Anne Boleyn, together with their 
impatient consort, have long passed away, and so, too, has the 
royal pedant who had to make the best of the religious 
hash they and their successors had left him. The creed James I, 
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and his Bishops formulated for us is supposed to be the official 
spiritual food of Queen Victoria’s subjects to-day. But how many 
Churchmen in a thousand can tell you one single word or tenet of the 
queer compromise embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles, and how 
many clergymen make it their business to impress upon laymen the 
vital necessity of implicitly believing those rudiments of faith concerning 
which King James I., in the preamble, declares that he “ prohibits the 
least difference from the said Articles,” and ordains that “all further 
curious search be laid aside”? Putting aside, then, the infallibility 
question, in which the Church of Rome is a mere child compared with 
the National Church, what stamina has the latter wherewith to resist 
her wily antagonist? On the plane of dogmatic theology it must be 
admitted, surely, that the Thirty-nine Articlesof James I. are not to be 
depended on as controversial weapons in the nineteenth century. It is 
not on them that the majority of Anglicans rely at this moment for the 
continued existence of their Church. It will be admitted by most 
practical people that this line of defence has become out of date. Most 
clergymen frankly admit that there are certain Articles which they can- 
not believe literally, and the acceptation or rejection of which is of 
small importance compared with practical Christianity. Though this 
way out of the difficulty probably commends itself to the majority 
of their flocks, it must be seen that it immediately places them 
at a disadvantage in religious controversy. The second line of 
defence is the official place in the State the Church occupies, the 
accumulated wealth left by pious Churchmen for that Church and 
no other, and the honest conviction which so largely obtains, that no 
better substitute could be found for the inculcation of sound morals 
and the real essentials of Christian teaching apart from dogmas. 
Nobody will accuse the Church of England of supineness in fighting this 
particular battle of to-day against disestablishment and disendowment. 
And yet who doubts the result in twenty, or at most fifty, years? New 
organisations, new offices, new officials for Church defence are being 
multiplied everywhere ; vigorous crusading and pamphleteering is being 
undertaken all over the country in view of the attack made by the enemy 
on the Welsh outpost. A fewweeks ago the most fervent Churchmen hardly 
knew whether to blush for shyness or rejoice openly at the religio-poli- 
tical demonstration made by their leaders against what is called a 
“ Suspensory Bill” for Wales. First came a great assembling of Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, clerics, and laymen in St. Paul’s, a solemn function, a High 
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Celebration ; then an adjournment to the Albert Hall, and an uncom- 
promising political meeting in opposition to ‘the Bill. But what is 
this Suspensory Bill? One might have imagined it was a Bill for 
hanging up Archbishops, Bishops, and parsons to all the lamp-posts 
between St. Paul’s and the Albert Hall. It was nothing of the sort— 
merely a mild measure that all good Churchmen, to whom the loaves and 
fishes are not the be-all and end-all of their existence, should welcome, 
because it is to prevent fresh flocks of at present unendowed unscrupulous 
parsons rushing in at the last moment before disestablishment, and 
claiming unfairly a share of whatever compensation may be given. 

How necessary such a highly moral measure is, the history 
of Irish disestablishment proves. A pamphlet recently published by 
the Liberation Society gives tables taken from Parliamentary Return 
No. 52, Session 1875, showing the immense number of clergymen who 
were added to the ranks at the moment when disestablishment was 
impending. Parishes that never had curates before suddenly blossomed 
out into two or three ; parishes whose Protestant inhabitants numbered 
between one and two hundred all suddenly required clerical rein- 
forcements, and frantic advertisements appeared in the Belfast papers 
with the bait of “annuities almost certain, apply by letter or dy 
telegraph” (the italics are not mine). In 1868 the Irish Church 
Commission reported four hundred and sixty-seven curates and 
eighty-two vicar-curates, total five hundred and forty-nine. The Com- 
mutation Return of 1875 shows that nine hundred curates had com- 
muted as permanent curates and that gratuities had been given toa 
number of others. Over two hundred of these curates were actually 
appointed after the Irish Church Act was passed, in July, 1869. A 
specific list follows of curates appointed after the passing of the Act 
who obtained compensation, and a good authority has computed that 
the astuteness of the clergymen who thus rallied to the standard 
at the last moment cost the British taxpayer an addition of two or three 
million pounds to the sum originally computed by Mr. Gladstone. 

A Suspensory Bill, then, should be hailed by all who mean to fight 
disestablishment tooth and nail as a“ just and necessary precaution 
against fraud.” If disestablishment does not follow, the Bill will have 
done no harm ; if it does follow, the prevention of a sordid swindle, which 
will drag the good name of the Church in the mud, should be welcomed 
by all right-thinking people. 

When what I have called the second line of defence falls, as, regret- 
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tably or unregrettably, it must fall before the steady march of democracy, 
there still remains the final hope to her defenders that the Church of 
England, by the good name she has won for herself and the hold she has 
over the sentiments of the people, will survive disestablishment and even 
disendowment, that she will come out as a Church stronger than ever. 
It will be interesting now to consider this argument. Let us ask our- 
selves a few simple questions. Among the upper and middle classes, how 
many belong to the National Church because they were brought up in 
it ; because it is the correct and mechanically respectable thing to do to 
go to church on Sundays ; because it is part of the civil system of life 
in town and country ? 

As regards the lower classes, let us take the country first. The 
farmers, of course, primarily regard the parson as the innocent, but 
none the less inexorable, cause why they have to find from their 
already impoverished exchequer money for tithe-paying. And how 
many of the poorer folk, egged on by the Dissenters on the one hand 
and bombarded by Radical politicians on the other hand, are beginning 
to think that the parson is merely one of the four wheels of the Tory 
coach to which they are, willingly or unwillingly, harnessed, of which said 
coach the squire, the publican, and the local Tory member of Parliament 
are the other three wheels? Very unfair, no doubt, such statements as 
these, but they are gaining ground. Will the Church of England, then, 
find its staunchest upholders in the country? Would the doles of the 
good squire and squiress come amiss through any other channel than the 
parson’s wife, or are the rustics such uncompromising theologians that the 
doctrinal pills of the Roman Catholic religion would be harder to swallow 
than the so-called Protestant Thirty-nine Articles, which not one pro- 
testor in a thousand swallows whole, and which every one of the thou- 
sand will explain in a different way, if he ventures to explain them 
at all? As to the sturdy rustic or the shrewd townsman trotting out ’ 
the bogey of “No Popery” again, and finding anything un-English and 
unmanly in Catholicism, it will be sufficient as far as the past is con- 
cerned to remind the forgetful that in much more ticklish times a Roman 
Catholic English Admiral took supreme command of Protestant and 
Catholic alike to resist the Spanish Armada ; for the present and future, 
it is needless to say that Englishmen are, and always will be, the very 
salt of whatever Church they take it into their honest heads to support. 
When our country, if it ever does, embraces Catholicism, it is an insult 
to suppose that Englishmen will become as dissolute as Frenchmen, as 
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lazy as Neapolitans, or as superstitious as Spaniards. To reverse the 
argument, does the Celtic crofter alter his nature because he is Catholic 
in Kerry and Presbyterian in Skye? 

In the great towns of our Empire the “good works” citadel of the 
Church of England is admittedly such a noble edifice, so well built up, 
of late years especially, stone by stone with the efforts of men whose 
lives have been a real martyrdom, that it will take the most skilful 
assaults of the enemy to batter it down. The work of parson and lay- 
man in the poor parishes of London and other slum cities during the 
last twenty years is in itself a monument more precious than anything 
that all the bickerings of the Reformation have left behind them ; the 
lives of this devoted handful of men and women and the solid good they 
have done are more precious than the blood of all the martyrs, Catholic 
or Anglican, who have perished in defence of either party in the theo- 
logical battle. But while a few of the rank and file have been fighting, 
what have the leaders been doing? Which seems more worthy of public 
support in their eyes, and for which do they most loudly and insistently 
send round the clerical hat and beat the clerical drum—the fund for 
the endowment of underpaid curates, or the Church House, a monument 
of selfishness in high places ? 

Are there not twenty objects, each more excellent and urgent and 
vital to the cause of true Christianity among us, than the “ stately 
pleasure house” decreed by the modern Kubla Khan to rise in our 
midst for the convenience and luxury of the few, while the many starve 
for physical and spiritual food ? 

What can we say, too, of the unaffected commercialism of the 
worthy divine who advertises in a daily paper that he resigns the 
appointment of Chaplain-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty (that, at least, is 
decent) to “undertake the duties as registrar of a new ecclesiastic office 
which has been established as a centre for the registration and negotia- 
tion of all clerical requirements, temporary as well as permanent, and 
including the exchange of advowsons and benefices”? This gentleman 
does not mention the sale of advowsons, but are we to suppose that he 
will steadily set his face against this particular traffic in his ecclesiastical 
emporium ? 

Can the heroism of the really good parsons that exist in town and 
country prevail to excuse in the eyes of Englishmen the many abuses 
in the Church’s organisation? Will the flaring up of a few brilliant 
embers of Christianity in East London be enough to disperse the 
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clammy fog that chokes the whole system? What real backbone has 
the Established Church wherewith to resist the matchless strategy of her 
greater rival with two-thirds of Christianity in her train, and the expe- 
rience, the tradition, the authority of ages to set against the temporising, 
uncertain utterances of Pope James I. and his bishops, with their ludicrous 
assumptions of infallibility? If the Reformation in England meant any- 
thing, it meant that Englishmen claimed for themselves the right to for- 
mulate a creed suitable to their time and country. On this supposition a 
set of formule more than three hundred years old should be altered to 
suit the needs of the present day. In a struggle with the Church which 
professes not to change, but only to grow and develop, will that which is at 
once Protestant and Catholic, fallible and infallible, black and white, hot 
and cold, priestly and congregational, dogmatic and latitudinarian, win ? 
Probably not. The High Church, which has taken in hand of late years 
the forward movement, spiritual and practical, skates on perilously thin 
ice. Some of her highest thinkers have gone, and are continually going 
over, horse, foot, and artillery, to the enemy. It is not necessary to men- 
tion the three English cardinals, all recently dead, who “went over” at the 
beginning of the present Catholic revival, two of them originally Oxford- 
bred ecclesiastics, the third a fashionable Guardsman. Nor is it necessary to 
instance the familiar names of rich nobles, distinguished literary men, 
and people of great or little importance in shoals, that will occur to 
everyone as proofs that the stream is not slackening in speed or volume. 
One recent case, however, may be taken which possesses full signifi- 
cance. The late head of the Oxford Cowley Fathers, a body forming 
the very advance-guard of the High Church party, allowed himself not 
long ago to follow the path plain people always thought it inevitable he 
must follow. The divine who was recently head of the Pusey House, 
another High Church brotherhood, has not, to my knowledge, yet “ gone 
over,” but in a book entitled Roman Catholic Claims he has used 
arguments which if, to the author’s satisfaction, they demolish the Roman 
claims, only leave the ordinary reader in the position of being expected 
to believe that the Church of England, being no longer Protestant, claims 
all the certainty of authoritative Catholicism for herself. The admissions 
of this book would, of course, be repudiated by more than half the 
adherents of the Church the author professes to represent. But that is 
just the weakness of the position; and it would astonish nobody to see 
the author discovering in due time that the “lux mundi” shines from 
Rome, and not from Canterbury after all. 
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As for the smaller fry of the party, the popular preachers who fill 
fashionable churches and imitate Roman ritual every Sunday in London 
and elsewhere, there is nothing but a dread of wholesome discipline, and 
an end to every parson being his own Pope, that should keep them away 
from the Papal fold. The one essential doctrine of insubordination to 
authority we can grasp ; for we know that bishop and priest alike are 
delighted to suffer the easy martyrdom of being haled before eccle- 
siastical tribunals, mildly patted over the knuckles for flagrant breaches 
of order, and then sent home again with every intention of continuing 
as before. Some have even endured imprisonment until the utter 
perplexity of the authorities themselves as to the subjects at issue 
have forced them to wink at open repetition of what they condemned. 
What was the answer of a very well-known London preacher only the 
other day to one who sought his help when great pressure was being 
brought to bear by Papists to induce adhesion to their Church? The 
following letter will speak for itself :— 


“‘T hardly see what you wish to consult me about. Of course, you cannot 
expect me to advise you to join the Roman Catholic Church, but if you can 
believe what the priests teach, a great deal of which we got rid of with great 
trouble at the Reformation, on account not so much of its being untrue, but 


because it had led to so much moral corruption—still, if you believe, no one has 
a right to interfere with you, and in spite of error, which exists largely in 


Protestant as well as Roman Catholic Churches, you may worship God in 
peace.” 


A truly unsteady light this from which to seek illumination ! 

Similar replies and postponed interviews which never came off were 
the results of applying to three or four other well-known clergymen. 
Only when it was too late, and the person in question had been received 
into the Roman Church, did an honest East End parson, who had more 
real work on his hands than all the rest of these complacent Pharisees 
put together, signify his willingness to spare no pains to explain the 
faith he professed to this seeker after truth. In personnel the Romish 
Church in England is, of course, vastly superior, and no priest could be 
found who would dare to write in such a strain as the very well-known 
writer of the above letter. But what is to be expected of a Church in 
which the leaven of sound learning and godly intent is so hopelessly 
smothered by the fools of the family who have failed at everything else, 
the hereditary aspirants to family livings, the “cranks” who have their 
own fads to air, and the half trained heterogeneous horde of clever and 
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stupid Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, shuffled into long black coats for 
every private reason of their own except the right one? 

With regard to the innumerable Dissenting churches to which the 
Mother Church of England has never ceased to give birth during her short 
career, they will probably continue to multiply ad infinitum into other 
organisms the more the process of schism is applied: unless, indeed, 
the Church of England develops a new faculty for gathering up the 
various threads dropped by her own negligence in the past. The chief 
characteristic of Nonconformists at present, if one is to believe the more 
cynical of their Church opponents, is the possession of what is called 
the “Nonconformist conscience,” an uncertain and impalpable attri- 
bute which modern politicians make it their business to talk a good deal 
about, and to use for their own purposes. A great sage has recently 
observed that a conscience is a good servant but a bad master. This 
truth Conservatives accuse Nonconformists of exemplifying, for they 
complain that this Nonconformist conscience does not allow the person 
it dominates to be politically consistent. If resident in the North 
of Ireland the conscience is at the disposal for the time of Lord 
Salisbury, for the owner of it hates Popery; if resident in England 
the possessor of this mysterious appanage places it freely at the disposal 
of Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding the shrieks of his brother conscience- 
owner in Belfast, and his hatred of that same Popery whose adherents 
are Mr. Gladstone’s present masters. However this may be, should the 
Church of England fall, the Nonconformist is not likely to prove a very 
serious obstacle to the onward march of the “ Scarlet Lady.” He has no 
united front to present, and may have to flee to her skirts for protection 
from the waves of Atheism. 

The irresistible conviction one is led to in considering the future of 
religious England is that the unthinking agnostics and the easy-going 
good fellows who form such a large proportion of the Church of England 
from habit, will in the future either belong to no Church at all, or belong 
to the Church which can give them the extreme dose of dogma, discipline, 
and religious sentiment certain types of mind require. England is not 
likely to become unchristian, but as far as Churches are concerned, 
those who wish to preserve our National Church will have to consider 
her weak points. The attacking party are not asleep. The defenders at 
present seem to show no signs of wishing to reform her doctrines, or 
re-formularise them, or bring her system up to date. What will be the 
result if the Church of England falls, we must consider seriously. It 
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may be anticipated by some that if in any way in the days of her rich- 
ness and official power she “ scourges us with whips,” the Church of 
Rome, if it gained the ascendency, would “scourge us with scorpions.” 

About this I express no opinion ; I have endeavoured to look at the 
whole subject from an absolutely non-doctrinal point of view, as a 
spectator of the “ play of forces,” calculating which is likely to prove the 
stronger in a long fight, given the conditions of thought, nationality, and 
temperament which affect those concerned ; namely, ourselves. If I 
am told in a general way, which is probably what nine people out of ten 
would tell me, “ England has too much robust common-sense, too much 
love of plain thinking, &c., to ever become Roman,” I will reply with an 
historical instance of a so-called appeal tocommon-sense. On a famous 
occasion, after the conclusion of the treaty which was said to have 
brought to England “ peace with honour,” a great statesman, addressing 
a vast multitude, asked them whether the nation would choose at the 
coming general election “a Minister high in the confidence of his Queen 
and country, or a sophistical rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity.” The speaker then proceeded to “rely” for the 
result “upon the sublime instincts of an ancient people.” The “ ancient 
people” promptly sent the tried Minister about his business and elected 
the sophistical rhetorician to rule over them. After another oscillation 
of the pendulum they have replaced the latter in power to-day. As the 
defenders of the Church of England belong, for the most part, to the 
party which is opposed to the “ sophistical rhetorician,” I would advise 
them not to rely too much on the sublime instincts of an ancient people, 
but to set their house in order, to find out what is really worth defending, 
and defend that manfully, if they want successfully to cope with the 
increasing strength of the ruler of the seven hills. | Otherwise they will 
soon find the existence of the National Church in England what Prince 
Bismarck calls “ an agreeable reminiscence.” 


“ GALLIO.” 





WHAT CAN THE GOVERNMENT DO FOR THE 
POOR AT ONCE? 


HE main object of this article is to show how it is possible for 
48 Boards of Guardians, with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to provide useful and profitable employment for the able- 
bodied inmates of our Workhouses, and, what is more important, for 
our unemployed labourers, many of whom would rather starve than 
enter the walls of institutions which they regard as degrading, and 
which their fathers styled ‘‘ Bastilles.” I propose to describe only 
those powers which may be exercised at once, without any new Act of 
Parliament, if both Boards of Guardians and the Local Government 
Board will take the proper steps to put them in force, and I venture to 
set out the actual words of the Statutes rather fully ; as it is necessary, 
in approaching public bodies and telling them what they can do, to be 
ready with chapter and section and to show them the very words of the 
laws which it is desired that they shall recognise. And it is most 
curious that in this case, as in many others, the so-called Radical Reforms, 
which we seek in social matters, are really rather of the nature of “ rever- 
sions| to type,” a building once again on the solid foundation of good 
laws given us by our ancestors, than any newfangled propositions. If 
we strive to reform the Poor Law so that it shall become a blessing 
rather than a curse to the poor, we must turn back to the Statute 43 
Eliz.,c. 2., passed in the year 1601, which is in truth the very basis of 
English Poor Law. 

The text of the first Section is as follows :— 


“ Bee it enacted by the authoritie of this p’sent Parliament, that the church- 
wardens of everie parishe, and fower, three, or two substanciall housholders there 
as shal be thoughte meete, havying respecte to the p’porcon and greatnes of 
the same parishe (or) parishes, to be no’iated yearelie in Easter weeke or within 
one monethe after Easter, under the hande and seale of two or more justices of 
the peace in the same countie, whereof one to be of the quom dwellinge in or 
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neere the same parishe or division where the same parishe doth lie shal be called 
overseers of the poor of the same parishe ; and they or the greater parte of them 
shall take order from tyme to tyme, by and withe the consent of two or more 
suche justices of the peace, as is aforesaide, for settinge to worke of the children 
of all suche whose parentes shall not by the saide Churchwardens and overseers 
or the greater parte of them bee thoughte able to keepe, and maintaine theire 
children, and alsoe for settinge to worke all such p’sons, maried or unmaried, 
havinge no meanes to maintaine them, use no ordinarie or dailie trade of lief to 
get their livinge by ; and also to raise weekelie or otherwise, by taxacon of ev’y 
inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of ev’y occupier of landes, houses, tithes, 
impropriate or propriacons of tythes colemynes or saleable underwoods, in the 
saide parishe in such competent sume or sumes of money as they shall thincke 
fytt, a convenient stocke of flaxe, hempe, wooll, threed, iron, and other necessarie 
ware and stuffe to sett the poore on worke ; and alsoe competent sumes of money 
for and towardes the necessarie releife of the lame, impotent, olde, blinde, and 
suche other amonge them beinge poore and not able to work and alsoe for the 
puttinge out of suche children to be apprentices, to be gathered out of the same 
parishe, accordinge to the abilitie of the same parishe; and 40 doe and execute 
ail other thing as well for the disposinge of the saide stocke as otherwise concninge 
the p’misses as to them shall seeme convenient. 


The Section then proceeds to direct the churckhwardéns and over- 
seers to meet together at least once a month, in the clr-rch, upon the 
Sunday in the afternoon, after Divine Service, “to consider of some 


good course to be taken and of some mete order to be made in the 
premises.” They were to render accounts of moneys received and of 
stock in their hands, or in the hands of any of the poor “to work.” A 
penalty of twenty shillings is imposed on the parish officers for absence, 
without due cause, from the Sunday monthly meeting, or for negli- 
gence in their office. 

The object of the above Section, which may be called the dominant 
section of the Act, is threefold, viz.,to provide (1) for poor children, (2) 
for the able-bodied unemployed, and (3) for the old, sick, and other poor 
who are not able-bodied. 

At present I propose to discuss only the means which the Poor Law 
provides for helping the able-bodied unemployed, and for prevention of 
poverty, and not to consider the cases of either the children or of the 
not able-bodied poor. 

It will be observed at once that the Act contemplates not employ- 
ment by way of test of poverty, but useful employment by which the fable- 
bodied may earn, at least in part, their own living. It not merely enables 
but orders the parish officers to provide a convenient stock of “ flaxe, 
hempe, wooll, threed, iron, and other necessarie ware and stuff” ; and the 
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overseers are to do whatever is necessary for the manufactures they 
are directed to set on foot, and also for disposing of the manufactured 
goods. The Act contemplates that each parish shall become both 
a manufacturer and a merchant. Though wool and iron, etc, are 
expressly mentioned, it is by no means intended that the powers of the 
parish officers should be limited to any particular kind of manufacture ; 
for the Act, after enumerating several species of merchandise, proceeds to 
authorise the churchwardens and overseers to procure “ other necessarie 
ware and stuff.” They might, evidently, set up shops for the sale of 
goods. This Section is still in force ; it will be found at p. 546 of Vol. I. 
of the second edition of the Revised Statutes, published by authority 
in 1888 ; but the powers of the parish officers have been transferred to 
the Boards of Guardians and the Local Government Board. The 
Guardians are the local administrators of the Relief of the Poor, though 
they are in almost all respects made subject to the control of the 
central authority, viz., the Local Government Board.* 

However, the net result is that 43 Eliz. c. 2, s. 1, empowers every 
Board of Guardians, with the sanction of the Local Government Board 
(given in the proper manner), to become manufacturers of any kind 
of goods, and to open shops for the disposal of such manufactures. 

In Rex v. Collett (2 B. and C. 329) it was declared by the Court that 
“undoubtedly tt is the primary duty of the overseers to find employment for 
the poor tf possible.” “ And,” continues Chief Justice Abbott,“I express the 
opinion now for the sake of the poor themselves, to whom no greater 
kindness can be done than by enabling them to earn their own living 
by labour, instead of suffering them to eat the bread of idleness, by 
which their habits and morals must soon be corrupted.” Finding 
employment for the poor is still the duty of the Guardians of the Poor,,. 
unless and except so far as the law has been altered—I had well-nigh 
said corrupted—by the Poor Law Commissioners, the Poor Law Board, 
or their modern representatives, the Local Government Board. 

It will be observed that the Poor Law Statute, 43 Elizabeth, confers. 
no express power upon the parish officers to obtain land. In all. 
probability there was in the time of Elizabeth no occasion to give any 
such powers. Many parishes possessed land of their own, and in many 





* See Poor Law Act, 1834, 4 and § Will. IV., c. 76, s. 38. | Archbold’s Poor Law, 14th 
Edition, p. 82. Subject to some small exceptions, the ordering of relief to the poor is taken 
away from justices and overseers, 4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 76, s. 54. 
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others the common or waste was not yet regarded as strictly private 
property, and was easily obtainable for the public purposes of the parish. 

But, in later years, difficulties with reference to land appear to have 
arisen ; and the Act 59 Geo. III.,c. 12,s. 12, states* that by an Act passed 
in the forty-third year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the church- 
wardens and overseers were directed—observe, not merely enabled—to 
set to work certain persons therein described ; and that by the laws then 
(#.¢.,in 1819) in force sufficient powers were not given to the church- 
wardens and overseers to enable them to keep such persons fully and 
constantly employed. It then proceeds to authorise the parish officers 
to buy or hire twenty acres of land, in the following terms :— 


**It shall be lawful for the churchwardens and overseers of the poor of any 
parish, with the consent of the inhabitants thereof in Vestry assembled, to take 
into their hands any land or ground which shall belong to such parish, or to the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor of such parish, or to the poor thereof, 
or to purchase, or to hire and take on lease, for and on account of the parish, 
any suitable portion or portions of land within or near to such parish, not ex- 
ceeding ‘wenty acres in the whole; and to employ and set to work in the 
cultivation of such land, on account of the parish, any such persons as by law 
they are directed to set to work, and to pay to such of the poor persons so 
employed as shall not be supported by the parisi, reasonable wages for their 
work ; and the poor persons so employed shall have such and the /ike remedies 
for the recovery of their wages, and shall be subject to such and the like punish- 
ment for misbehaviour in their Gmproyment, as other labourers in husbandry are 
by law entitled and subject to.” 


Here, then, it is to be remembered, that, after the experience of more 
than two centuries, the Legislature affirmed and extended the provisions 
of the Elizabethan poor law ordering that useful employment should be 
given tothe poor. It also declared that the poor so employed might 
have “reasonable wages”—a suggestive premonition of “fair wages” 
—recoverable at law. This is different from a starvation allowance. 

This Section is still in force; and will be found printed in Vol. IV. of 
the second edition of the Revised Statutes, published in 1891, at page 
216, though of course the powers therein described are no longer in the 
hands of the parish officers.+ 





*These statements being in the nature of ‘preamble ” are not printed in the revised second 
edition of the Statutes. They will be found in Evans’s Collection of Statutes (Vol. VIII, 
p. 145) and other editions. 

T The Act limited the amount to be raised for buildings, purchase of land, stocking, &c., to a 
rate of Is. inthe £, except more was authorised by a species of special resolution of the inhabi- 
tants. Under certain circumstances loans might be raised ; see Sects. 14-16, now repealed. 
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In 1831, the Allotments Act of that date (1 and 2 Will. IV., c. 42) 
declares that the limitation to twenty acres had “been found incon- 
venient in many parishes,” and extends the power of hiring from twenty 
acres to fifty acres. 

The Statute also gives some further powers for obtaining land, which 
it is only necessary to mention here as indicating the thorough convic- 
tion of Parliament that useful employment on the land was the best 
remedy for the destitution of able-bodied persons. In fact, the 
Legislature was so pleased with the idea that it calls the purposes of this, 
its own Act, “salutary and benevolent.” And in the same year an 
Act (1 and 2 Will. IV., c. 59) was passed empowering the parish 
officers, with the consent of the Treasury, to enclose forest or waste 
lands not exceeding ji/ty acres, for the purpose of cultivating and im- 
proving the same for the use and benefit of such parish and the poor 
persons within the same. (Revised Statutes, second edition, Vol. V., 
p. 138; Evans, Vol. IX., p. 123.) 

It is necessary now to show how these powers were transferred from 
the parish officers to the Boards of Guardians. This was done by the 
Union and Parish Property Act,1835 (5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 69), which 
followed close upon the Poor Law Act of 1834,the famous “ New Poor 
Law,” whereby the relief of the poor was almost entirely taken out of 
the hands of individual parishes and placed under the management of 
Boards of Guardians. 

Section 4 of the above-mentioned Act of 1835 enacts that all the 
powers and authorities in and by 59 Geo. III, c. 12, given to the 
parish officers for taking land or ground into their hands, and for 
purchasing, hiring, and taking on lease any land, and all the powers and 
authorities contained in 1 and 2 Will. IV., c. 42,and in 1 and 2 
Will. IV., c. 59 (the three Acts we have quoted above), and in 
2 and 3 Will. IV., c. 42 (an Act which we shall afterwards mention), 
shall in future be exercised (under the control and subject to the rules, 
orders, and regulations of the Poor Law Commissioners) by the 
overseers of the poor in any parish not under the management of 
a Board of Guardians, and by the Guardians of the Poor of any 
union or parish formed or established by virtue of any statute or 
local Act. 

The powers of the Poor Law Commissioners have been transferred 
to the Local Government Board, and therefore nothing can be done 
except under their control. 


02 
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So the practical result at which we arrive is this :— 

Subject to the rules, etc., of the Local Government Board, every 
Board of Guardians may buy twenty, or hire fifty, acres of land for the 
purposes of the above Acts. It is open to question whether they can 
only buy twenty acres for the whole union, or whether they can buy that 
acreage for every parish within the union; but it is submitted that the 
latter is the true interpretation of these “salutary and benevolent” 
Acts. 

The Guardians can stock the land, erect all necessary farm’ buildings, 
make all needful improvements, and dispose of the produce by sale or 
otherwise. In fact, they have full power to establish Labour Colonies. 
Unfortunately, the Local Government Board do not appear to have made 
any rules or regulations for carrying into effect these statutes. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we should press upon the Local 
Government Board their duty of issuing proper information and regula- 
tions, so as to enable West Ham, or any other Board which shows an 
enlightened sense of the superiority of useful work to the oakum task 
or the stoneyard, to put in force the good laws which our forefathers 
made for the benefit of the poor. It will be very necessary that these 
regulations should carefully guard against injury to independent 
workers from competition with the Guardians’ industrial undertakings. 
This might be accomplished by providing that no manufactured articles 
should be put on sale in the open market, but that they should only be 
used for the support and maintenance of, or for sale at a low price to, the 
workers in the colonies, or for exchange with other colonies, or for the 
poor in receipt of indoor or out-door relief. 

Allowances of boots, shoes, clothing, &c., to sick or aged persons in 
receipt of out-relief, in addition to, and not in substitution for, their 
“parish pay,” would materially add to their comfort and happiness with- 
out in the least depriving private shopkeepers of any profitable custom. 
Sales for Her Majesty’s prisons, and perhaps for the Army and Navy, 
might also be permitted ; and probably it would not be needful to place 
any restriction on the sale of the produce of the farm, the garden, or the 
poultry yard. 

It will be desirable that “ reasonable wages” should be given, and, 
if this statutory provision for the poor is faithfully carried out, more will 
be effected towards emptying the sweaters’ dens than many Royal 
Commissions could accomplish. For men will prefer to work at 
“reasonable wages” for reasonable hours under healthy conditions, for 
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the Guardians, rather than to toil for a starvation crust, all day and part 
of the night, for the free sweater. Also something would be done to 
provide for those unemployed whom dire temptation might otherwise 
lead to become blacklegs. 

One word with regard to the expenses incurred by Guardians. No 
doubt, the cost of establishing farms and workshops will have to come out 
of the local rates ; but the money required for purchasing land, effecting 
improvements, erecting buildings, &c., may be raised by a loan from the 
Government, and the repayment spread over a period of years, so that 
the burden will not fall too heavily on the present ratepayers. 

And the Government, as well as issuing regulations enabling the 
Guardians to give useful employment under these statutes, would also 
further encourage action by the Guardians if they would arrange to 
lend money for the purchase of land and for permanent improve- 
ments, on easier terms, and throw the repayment over a longer period, 
than is at present permitted. 

There is one more provision as to taking land which should be 
mentioned. 30 and 31 Vict., c. 106, s. 13, enables Guardians, with the 
approval of the Local Government Boards, to hire or take on lease 
temporarily, or for a term of years not exceeding jive, any land or 
buildings for the purpose of the relief or employment of the poor. 
{ have no doubt this is put in force to some small extent ; but it is quite 
insufficient, and much more would be effected if the Board would 
revive the old Acts and issue circulars to the Boards of Guardians 
encouraging them to exercise their powers of obtaining land and giving 
employment. 

As far as I can discover, there is no universal order of the Local 
Government Board preventing Guardians from giving any kind of 
employment they may think fit, but there are some unwise suggestions 
of the Poor Law Commissioners as to the desirability of test labour, 
originally made many years ago, which are still considered authorita- 
tive. And practically no large amount of permanent useful employ- 
ment can be given unless the Guardians obtain both land and loans, 
with the sanction of the Central Board. 

So far we have been assuming that the persons, being previously 
unemployed and practically destitute, will work for the Guardians as 
labourers, receiving reasonable money wages or a sufficient payment of 
money and kind. But, as everyone knows, it is far better to prevent 
poverty than to attempt to alleviate that dreary evil. 
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And here, again, the Local Government Board will do well to revive 
the almost forgotten laws which were made more than sixty years ago. 
By Section 13 of the Act 59 Geo. IIL, c. 12, it is provided— 


“ That for the promotion of industry amongst the poor, it shall be lawful for 
the churchwardens and overseers of the poor of any parish, with the consent of 
the inhabitants in Vestry assembled, to let any portion or portions of such 
parish land as aforesaid, or of the land to be so purchased or taken on account 
of the parish, to any poor and industrious inhabitant of the parish, to be by him 
or her occupied and cultivated on his or her own account, and for his or her own 
benefit, at such reasonable rent and for such term as shall by the inhabitants in 
Vestry be fixed and determined.” (Revised Statutes, second edition, p. 216.) 


This Section 13 must be read with Section 12 (set out above), and, as 
will be seen, it enabled the parish officers, with consent of the Vestry, 
to let any part of the twenty acres mentioned in Section 12 to poor and 
industrious. inhabitants, to cultivate on their own account, at a reason- 
able rent. 

These powers of the parish officers have been transferred to the 
Boards of Guardians, and can only be exercised by them under the con- 
trol, and subject to the rules, &c., of the Local Government Board. 
(See 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 69, s. 4, cited above.) 

Some years ago a suggestion was made to the Local Government 
Board to issue such rules, but, as far as I remember, they refused, on the 
ground that the need for allotments was being met more effectively by 
modern legislation. 

It is needful, therefore, to mention that these provisions of 1819 
are in several respects far more liberal to the labourers than the Allot- 
ments Act, 1887 :— 

1. The old Act only requires a “reasonable rent,” which may fairly 
mean a rent that the labourer can pay while he lives and thrives. The 
modern statute requires such a rent as will recoup the Guardians for 
their outlay in purchase of land, law costs, &c. 

2. The old Act imposes no restriction on the size of the allotment, 
while under the Act of 1887 no one may hold more than one acre. 

3. By the Allotments Act, 1887 (s. 7), the tenant is forbidden to 
erect any building other than “a tool-house, shed, greenhouse, fowl- 
house, or pigsty.” And if he does erect any such forbidden building, 
not only does he obtain no compensation for it when he leaves, but the 
Guardians are directed by the Act to pull it down as soon as it is built 
and to sell the materials and confiscate the money produced by the 
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sale. No option is given to the Guardians to repay to the tenant the 
net sale-moneys after paying expenses of sale, but they are, legally, 
bound to keep the money as if it were rent. Such a provision in an 
Act affecting rich people would be called robbery. There is nothing 
of the kind in the Act of 1819. 

4. Under the Allotments Act, 1887, if the land bought for allot- 
ments turns out valuable for building in consequence of a town develop- 
ing towards it (land zz “a town” is exempt from rights of pre-emption), 
and the Guardians decide to remove the allotments elsewhere, before 
selling the land they are bound to offer it for sale, at a price to be fixed 
by arbitration (no doubt on the increased value), to the person entitled 
to the land from which it was severed, or, if he cannot be found, to the: 
neighbouring owners. 

There is no special privilege of pre-emption to landowners, over land 
which the ratepayers have purchased, given in the Act of 1819.* 

The powers of .the parish officers under the Allotments Act, 1832 (2 
and 3 Will. IV., c. 42), have also been transferred to the Guardians ; but 
it does not seem needful now to discuss this Act or the effect upon it of 
subsequent legislation. It is, however, worth while to mention that it 
speaks in the preamble of “fair rent,’ and provides that allotments 
should be let at such rent as land of the same quality is usually let 
for in the parish. 


We have shown that the Government has ample power, without any 
legislation whatever, to do much for the poor and much for the labourers. 
And those at the head of affairs on the Local Government Board are 
fully capable men, and are well able to bring back the practice of that 
department into harmony with the first principles of our Poor Law, 
which in the last fifty years have been in some details rather over- 
looked. 


Mr. Henry Fowler, the President, by his order reducing the property 
qualification for the office of Guardian, by his tobacco order for the aged, 
and in other ways, has shown (at least during the first few months of 
office) a capacity for administrative reform and sympathy with the poor. 
And he is ably seconded by Sir Walter Foster, who is an eminent 
medical and sanitary authority, and will, as President of the Allotments 
and Small Holdings Association, take a special interest in the subject 





* There are some cases where it would be well to use both the Act of 1819 and that of 1887, 
as the latter has no limit of twenty or fifty acres. 
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of this article. At the last General Election many promises were made to 
the labourers. Here is an opportunity to redeem, in part, those promises. 
And let it be noted that orders and circulars of the Local Government 
Board can be issued without asking the leave of the House of Lords 
and without fear of obstruction from the Tory minority. 

In conclusion, let me state in a summary form precisely what, in my 
opinion, it is necessary for the Government to do. 

They should issue :— 


1. Regulations for useful employment and disposal of pro- 
duce. 

2. Regulations for obtaining land under the old Statutes for 
such employment. 

3.. Regulations under the old Statutes for letting allotments to 
labourers. 

4. Regulations providing for reduction of interest on, and exten- 
sion of time for repayment of, loans contracted for the pur- 
pose of providing useful employment, etc, 

5. A circular to Boards of Guardians explaining all their 
powers of providing useful employment and allotments, and 


encouraging them, in proper cases, to put such powers into 
operation. 


J. THEODORE Dopp. 





THE ARMENIAN CHURCH: ITS HISTORY AND 
ITS WRONGS. 


O all who have followed the recent course of events in Asia Minor 

it is evident that a crisis has been reached in the development of 

the Armenian question, and that the utmost vigilance is required on the 
part of the Powers responsible for the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty. 
By the sixty-first article of that historic document the Porte undertook 
“to carry out, without further delay, the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the provinces inhabited by the 
Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the Circassians and 
Kurds,” as well as “to periodically make known the steps taken to this 
effect to the Powers, who will superintend their application.” For the 
last fourteen years that stipulation, which constitutes the neglected 
charter of Armenian liberties, has been persistently violated by the 
Porte, while the Powers have failed to enforce its fulfilment. Petty 
jealousies, not based on real divergences of interest, have stood in the 
way of concerted action. Public attention has been diverted to other 
issues, the facts have been obscured by misrepresentation, and the 
channels through which information can penetrate from the East to the 
West have been poisoned at their source, ~The knowledge to be obtained 
from Consular reports, scanty as it’ necessarily must be, is in itself, 
however, sufficient to lay the foundations of a powerful indictment 
against the Turkish methods of administration ; and, when supplemented 
by the testimony of persons living in the localities themselves, intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances they describe, and whose items of 
intelligence are conveyed by a slow and difficult process into the hands 
of their friends in Europe, those reports show that the continued neglect 
of the Powers to perform their obligations, and to bring pressure to 
bear on the Porte with a view to an improvement in the condition of 
Armenia, has resulted in a recrudescence of oppressions and persecu- 
tions, and has brought about a state of affairs which constitutes, unless 
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remedial measures be adopted in sufficient time, a menace to the peace 
of the world as well as to the continued existence of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

What are the principal causes of the present crisis? In the first place, 
the unchecked raids and exactions of the Kurds, particularly in the 
vilayets of Van, Bitlis and Erzeroum, continue to render insecure the 
lives and property of the peaceable Armenians of the plains. The work 
of Mrs. Bishop and the Consular reports received from these districts, 
notably those of the late Mr. Clifford Lloyd, supply ample confirmation 
of the existing lawlessness. 

In the next place, the evils of the situation are aggravated, not in 
those vilayets only, but throughout Asia Minor, by the tyranny and 
exactions of the Turkish officials themselves, and by the want of 
protection accorded by them to those over whom they bear rule. In 
March of the present year, for instance, information reached this country 
that at Yozgat and at Czsarea goods coming by caravan addressed to 
Christian merchants were continually pillaged by Moslem villagers on 
the way, so that orders for goods from Constantinople could not be 
carried out ; that all business was at a standstill; that the prisons were 
full of Armenians who had been arbitrarily arrested ; and that for all 
this there was no redress. In the same neighbourhood, in February, a 
large body of police and Bashi-Bazouks was sent to arrest men who were 
supposed to be in hiding at Everek, with the result that the guardians of 
public order attacked every Armenian house in the town, broke open 
boxes for valuables, and violated several women. Incidents of that 
kind are of frequent occurrence. At Marsovan, again, the burning of part 
of the Anatolia College, and the arrest of two professors and many other 
innocent persons by order of Husref Pasha, a Circassian ex-brigand, who 
was at the head of the gendarmerie, are facts which have attained of 
late to widespread notoriety. 

Thirdly, there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
Armenian prisoners, which is now estimated by one of the highest 
authorities in the National Church of Armenia to amount to nearly two 
thousand, who are scattered over Asia Minor, and are also confined in 
prisons outside its limits, as, for instance, at St. Jean d’Acre and Tripoli, 
in Barbary. In numerous instances torture has been added to the other 
horrors of a Turkish gaol. In the case of one of the prisoners at Angora, 
live insects were inserted under the skin, and other sufferings inflicted, 
with the object of extorting false evidence. 
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In the fourth place, one of the aggravating features in the situation 
consists in the attacks which have been directed against the Christian 
religious bodies. The occurrences at Marsovan, and the irregularities in 
the proceedings before the court at Angora, afford instances of the treat- 
ment which has been meted out to pastors and teachers of the Evan- 
gelical Protestants, of whom it is believed that there are some fifty 
thousand among the Armenians. Roman Catholics, too, have been sub- 
jected to persecution, though in their case it has taken the milder form 
of extortion by blackmail. But the chief sufferers have been the 
members of the National Church of Armenia, to which the majority 
of the people belong, and which excites a special interest by reason 
of its great antiquity, its continuous history, and the oppressions it 
has undergone during the greater part of its long career. The recently 
elected Catholicos, Khrimian, was, until the last few weeks, forcibly 
detained at Jerusalem, in violation of the sixty-second article of the 
Berlin Treaty, and prevented from journeying to Etchmiadzin, the 
Armenian Lambeth, now in Russian territory. The Archbishops of 
Marash and Zeitoum are still in prison after a mock trial ; the Bishops of 
Moush and of Fermouz share the same fate; and a vast number of 
clergy and schoolmasters have been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment for having given instruction in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion to congregations and classes assembled in Armenian 
churches and schools. 

The demands put forward by the Armenians are neither extravagant 
nor revolutionary. They do not even claim for themselves the amount 
of local autonomy which has been granted, to the advantage of all 
concerned, to the inhabitants of the Lebanon, though a claim of that kind 
would come with great force from a people who have exhibited in various 
parts of the world, wherever they have had the opportunity, so many 
conspicuous examples of administrative and commercial ability, and who, 
with a history, a literature, and a civilisation of their own, are at present 
exposed to the cruelty and rapacity of the less civilised races with which 
they are interspersed. What the Armenians ask is simply that the 
reforms stipulated in the Berlin Treaty should be carried into effect, and 
that the Powers should use every effort to bring to an end the persecu- 
tions of which they are the victims. The best friends of the Armenians 
have steadily discountenanced any advocacy of seditious proceedings, 
and prefer to appeal to the sense of justice of Europe and to the best 
interests of the Turkish Government. The Anglo-Armenian Associa- 
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tion has confined itself to the task of carrying out the policy laid down 
by its founder, Mr. Bryce, of collecting information from trustworthy 
sources, and of endeavouring to influence public opinion and Govern- 
mental opinion in this and other questions, with the object of securing 
redress for the grievous wrongs to which the Armenians have to submit, 
by bringing home to the signatory Powers the real character of the 
evils for which they are in a great measure morally responsible. 

It may be asked, what are the specific reforms which may be 
regarded as involved in the sixty-first article of the Berlin Treaty? A 
gentleman whose intimate experience of Turkish and Armenian affairs 
extends over a considerable number of years, and whose high authority 
would at once be recognised, if it were desirable to make his name 
public, enumerates, in addition to protection of homes, lives, and 
property, the following heads under which improvements might be 
effected : “ (1) That the Armenian Church should be free to manage its 
own affairs under the Constitution granted by the late Sultan ; (2) that 
there should be permission for the Armenians, and other Christians as 
well, to build churches and worship according to their faith ; (3) that 
Christian education should be freed from the limits lately imposed upon 
it, that Christian property should not be taxed to support Moslem 
schools, and that the Armenians, as well as other Christians, should be 
entitled to educate their children according to their own faith ; (4) that 
the Armenians should be freed from exceptional laws and police regula- 
tions, z.¢., that they should not be treated as criminals merely because 
they are Armenian Christians ; (5) that in the courts and civil adminis- 
tration the Armenians should be represented, and treated on an equality 
with Moslems ; and (6) that the Armenians should be allowed to carry 
on their legitimate commercial affairs without interference.” These 
demands, which are essentially moderate and reasonable in character, 
may be regarded as the irreducible minimum which England and 
Europe should strive to obtain for the Armenian subjects of the Porte. 

It is clearly desirable that England should do everything that in her 
lies to secure concerted action on the part of as many of the Powers as 
may be willing, in the interests of peace and humanity, to co-operate 
with her in the task. She herself has not been altogether unmindful of 
her duty in the matter. It was mainly through the influence of the 
British Foreign Office that in April of the present year some five 
hundred Armenians who had been arrested in the provinces of Sivas and 
Angora, on charges of alleged sedition, were released from prison. 
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Neither have the strenuous efforts of Sir Arthur Nicolson on behalf of the 
Angora prisoners been altogether unavailing. More complete results, 
however, might be obtained if England were to take the initiative in 
inducing other Powers to act with her—not necessarily by issuing an 
invitation to a formal conference, a proceeding against which objections 
might be urged ; but by securing their assistance in a joint remonstrance, 
with the object of bringing about the fulfilment of the pledges contained 
in the sixty-first article. There are good reasons for thinking that some, 
at any rate, of the signatory Powers would not be disinclined to partici- 
pate in action of that character, if the invitation were seriously pressed, 
and that their united efforts would attain the desired object with less 
friction than would be the case if isolated action were. alone attempted. 

Why, it may be asked, should England be expected to take the 
initiative at all? The answer is, first, that it was mainly through the 
influence of this country that the definite advantages which the 
Armenians would have gained under the sixteenth article of the Treaty 
of San Stefano were replaced by the problematical benefits to be 
derived from the sixty-first article of the Treaty of Berlin. In the 
second place, under the Cyprus Convention “the Sultan promised to 
England,” in return.for certain advantages, “to introduce necessary 
reforms, to be agreed upon later between the two Powers, into the 
Government and for the protection of the Christian and other subjects of 
the Porte” in the Asiatic territories. It is evident, therefore, on these 
two grounds, that Great Britain, by virtue of her action in 1878, assumed 
amoral obligation of a peculiar character, in addition to that which 
she shares with the other Powers. Even if the Cyprus Convention be 
regarded as dead or dormant, that moral obligation remains unimpaired. 

The recent occurrences at Angora have excited in this country an 
amount of attention and of indignation which recalls, in some measure, 
the feeling created in the public mind by the treatment of the Neapo- 
litan prisoners and by the record of the Bulgarian horrors. Two facts 
must, however, be remembered. The first is that the Angora trials 
constitute merely an incident in a series of long-continued oppressions 
and persecutions. The second is that neither in the case of Naples nor 
in that of Bulgaria had this country the political or the moral responsi- 
bility which she has incurred in the present instance. King Bomba 
was not kept on his throne by virtue of any Berlin Treaty of which 
England was a signatory, and there was no Cyprus Convention by which 
we were bound to defend the Turkish power in Bulgaria against external 
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attacks, in consideration of the introduction of necessary reforms. In 
the present case our right of interference, secured by treaty, is clear. 
Our duty, based upon our obligations, is even clearer. And clearest 
of all stands out in strong relief the injury which the Turkish Govern- 
ment is inflicting upon itself, by permitting the continuance of the 
existing state of things, instead of substituting for it a system under 
which the Armenians, secure of their lives, their honour, and their 
property, would form an element of strength and stability in the 


Ottoman Empire, and a powerful bulwark against possible foreign 
aggression. 


FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON. 





Il. 


UST as in private life the vicissitudes of ancient families excite our 
interest and elicit our compassion in a special degree, so the 
misfortunes of nations that can boast a great historic past arrest 

imperatively the attention of the world. It is not merely that the dramatic 
contrast between the greatness of the past and the abasement of the 
present appeals irresistibly to our feelings of compassion; it does more 
than this. Beyond the emotional tribute to fallen greatness, there is the 
consciousness of the debt that past services to civilisation and humanity 


impose upon the race, and of the claim that those who have rendered 


such services have upon the practical sympathy and aid of the more 
fortunate members of the family of nations, None can doubt that the 
singular interest which the causes of Greek and Italian liberty aroused in 
this and other countries was a recognition of our debt to the ancient 
culture of those nations ; nor is something of the same element wanting 
in the sympathy that is just now extended to the sufferings of the Jews 
in Russia. The cause of Armenia is by no means deficient in these 
elements of historic interest, although its claim has been less freely 
recognised, or has seemed less direct, because, by reason of her very 
misfortunes, Armenia, with her language, her literature, and her ancient 
civilisation, has remained cut off from the gencral current of Western 
life. For these reasons a word or two on the historical aspects of the 
Armenian Question may not seem out of place at a moment when the 
friends of Armenia are endeavouring to arouse a somewhat tardy recog- 
nition of her claims among the people of Western Europe. 
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An obvious parallel at once suggests itself betwen the Armenian 
people and the Jewish. Both are peculiarly ancient peoples, with a 
political independence and greatness far anterior to the Christian era, 
and a national life and unity stretching back into the prehistoric past. 
Both, too, lost their political independence at a comparatively early date, 
and both have displayed the same remarkable tenacity of national indi- 
viduality amidst adverse circumstances. Both have become widely 
scattered amongst strange nations, and both have remained perfectly and 
sharply distinct in their midst. Both again, concurrently with the dis- 
persion, have developed the same notable aptitude for commercial 
pursuits, so that in these days, when the Jews have mainly moved north 
and west, the Armenians have been called the Jews of the Levant. 
Lastly, and this is the most important of all, in both the national life has 
become focussed upon religion ; sothat Armenianism, like Judaism, is as 
much a religion as a nationality. And in these days, when the Catholic 
Revival has carried in its train a marked renewal of interest in the 
ancient Churches of the East; when the Anglican Church, or an important 
section of it, is striving eagerly after closer relations with the Oriental 
Churches; when Leo XIIi., with that statesmanlike foresight that 
characterises his policy, is once more, as the late Eucharistic Congress at 
Jerusalem, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Rheims as 
Cardinal Legate shows, turning the attention of the Latin Church to the 
reconciliation of Communions whose faith and practice present so few 
outward differences from that of Rome—at such a time it is the religious 
aspect of the Armenian Question that should appeal most vividly to the 
mind of Western Christendom. Nor could the Armenians present more 
powerful credentials to European Christians than the glorious record 
that for sixteen hundred years their Church and nation have stood asa 
bulwark of Christianity against the barbarism of the Mohammedan 
East. 

It is impossible here to give more than the most meagre outline of 
Armenian history. The Armenians, it may be remarked, call their 
country Haiasdan, after Haik, great-grandson of Japhet, from whom 
they claim to be descended. The country first appears upon the stage 
of history in the sixth century before the Christian era, when its King, 
Digran or Tigranes, evidently at the head of a strongly consolidated 
power, comes forward as the ally of Cyrus. Thenceforward the 
Armenians appear to have been allies, and no doubt tributaries, but 
not subjects of the Persian Empire, sending their armies to the wars of 
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the Great King against Scythians and Greeks, but retaining their 
separate political organisation. From the overlordship of the Persians 
they passed to that of Alexander and his Seleucid successors, retaining 
under these, apparently, a less complete measure of separate political 
existence. About the middle of the second century before our era, the 
Armenians, under a prince of the Parthian stock of Arshag or Arsaces 
threw off the Seleucid yoke and attained once more a position of strong 
national power. This culminated under Tigranes the Second, well known 
to Roman history as the brother-in-law and ally of Mithridates. This 
Tigranes ruled over an Armenian empire that extended from the 
Caspian to the Orontes. He and his empire were overthrown by the 
Romans under Lucullus,and from that time on the national power never 
quite revived. Armenia escaped incorporation with the Roman Empire, 
but it sank to the level of a weak “buffer” State between Rome and 
the Oriental Powers, first of the Parthians, then of the Sassanid Persians, 
very much in the position of Siam between England and France, or of 
Afghanistan between England and Russia, at the present day. Nero 
secured the predominance of Roman influence by placing his nominee, 
an Arsacid prince, upon the throne. With the defeat and capture of 
the Emperor Valentinian, Armenia passed under the Sassanid dominion, 
but Diocletian succeeded in establishing Tiridates upon the throne in 
the Roman interest. This Tiridates was accompanied to Armenia by 
St. Gregory, called the “ Illuminator,” and being, it is said, miraculously 
cured of an illness by the saint, he and his people were converted to 
Christianity. This event, which occurred about thirty years before 
the conversion of Constantine, is the first instance of a King embracing 
Christianity with his entire people. 

Armenia once more passed under the yoke of Persian con- 
querors, who overthrew the native dynasty about the year 428, 
after which, for a period of nearly two centuries, the country was 
ruled by Persian prefects. During this period several fierce persecutions 
were directed by the Persian fire-worshippers, the first people to set the 
example of purely religious persecution as such; but the faith of the 
people remained proof against these trials. To this period, too, belongs 
the great ecclesiastical historian, Moses of Chorene, who wrote the 
history of Armenia, at the request of the Christian and patriotic leader 
Isaac, at about the end of the fifth century. To the domination of the 
Persians succeeded that of the Mohammedan Saracens, and then a 
turbulent and chaotic independence between the Greek Empire on the 
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one side and that of the Saracens on the other. As the power of the 
Caliphate of Bagdad grew weak, the Armenians asserted themselves 
once more as an independent nation under the dynasty of the Bagratids 
(represented to-day, it may be noted, by the noble family of Bagration 
in Russia). , 
As, however, the power of the Saracens waned, a more barbarous and 
a fiercer people pressed forward as the champions of Islam. These were 
the Turks, who, pouring westwards from the steppes of the Oxus, overran 
Armenia under Alp Arslan, contemporaneously with the Norman Con- 
quest of England, and finally extinguished the Armenian State. But 
even so, the national independence found a refuge in Cilicia, where for 
another three hundred years the Armenian dynasty of the Rhupenians, 
subsequently merged in the Latin family of the Lusignans, maintained 
a stubborn independence, rendering aid during that period to the Cru- 
saders under Godfrey de Bouillon and our own Richard Coeur de Lion. 
The history of the centuries that follow the Turkish conquest is 
marked by great confusion. There were struggles between the 
Byzantine Emperors and the Seljukian Turks ; the country was over- 
run by Mongol hordes under Timur ; it was the scene of a protracted 
conflict between the Persians and the Turks, with a result that a portion 
of Armenia is Persian territory to-day. In these troubled times numbers 
of Armenians left their country and became dispersed throughout Asia 
Minor, where their descendants are thought to constitute about a fourth 
part of the population at the present time. Kurds and Tatars poured 
into Armenia and settled there, so that at the present day the Armenians 
do not form an absolute majority in Armenia proper, though they are 
undoubtedly the strongest individual element of its heterogeneous 
population. Misrule and Mohammedan oppression settled down on the 
land ; yet, though apostasy would at any moment have purchased 
toleration and ease, the Armenians remained true to the National 
Church, and the monastery of Etchmiadzin, founded by St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, still stood out like a beacon tower amidst the sur- 
rounding waves of Islam. And down to the present day the ancient 
organisation of the Armenian Church, with its system of popular 
election and its National Assembly, still continues in full force ; that is, 
so far as the Turkish Government permits, for the Turks have lately 
hampered its working not a little. 
In 1827, Russia wrested from Persia the whole of the upper valley 
of the Araxes, including Etchmiadzin, and soa large portion of Armenia 
VoL. IX.—No. 51. P 
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passed under what is at least a Christian rule and one offering adequate 
security for lifeand property. Considering the anarchy and oppression 
that prevail in Turkish Armenia, it is no wonder that there should be 
amongst the Armenians some who look to Russia for further deliverance, 

What was promised to the Armenians in the Treaty of Berlin and 
in the Cyprus Convention is too well known to need repetition here, nor 
need the treaty obligations of England in that behalf be here insisted 
on; but I cannot conclude this sketch of the past without calling atten- 
tion to the proposal for the future settlement of Armenia which Nubar 
Pasha, himself an Armenian, submitted in a memorandum to the Powers 
at the Berlin Conference. Nubar premises that “the Armenians do 
not aim at independence or at a distinct political existence.” All they 
ask for is, in a word, good government. He goes on to suggest the 
appointment of an Armenian and Christian Governor-General for 
Armenia, for a fixed term of years, with full power to organise an 
efficient police and judiciary, calling in European aid for the latter 
purpose. There would also be constituted a general assembly composed 
of delegates from district assemblies in the local towns. The members 
of the district assemblies would at first be wholly nominated by the 
Governor-General and the District Governors. The sole function of 
these assemblies would be to determine the amount of taxation to be 
borne by each district and by the different localities in each district 
respectively. In course of time they might be made the basis of a 
somewhat wider system of popular government. Such is Nubar Pasha’s 
scheme, which remains the ideal of the Armenian constitutional move- 
ment. That there are difficulties in the way of its execution need not 
be said, especially as the Powers display a general reluctance to stir 
the mud of the Eastern Question ; and one of those most concerned, 
Russia, is fearful of seeing a second Bulgaria created upon her frontier 
in Asia Minor. Nevertheless, that some such scheme may one day be 
realised must be the hope of those friends of Christendom and of 
liberty who would gladly see Armenia, after such long centuries of 
patient suffering and Christian constancy, delivered from the yoke of 


the Turk without being absorbed by the all-levelling Casarism of the 
Russ, 


G. B. M. COORE. 





LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. 


LITERATURE. 


T last the eminent Editor of the Zwelve English Statesmen Series Edward I. 

A “sees land.” His own long promised volume on “ Chatham ” ~ 4 ne 
is advertised as in the press, and Professor Tout has just furnished the (Macmillan.) 
penultimate contribution to the tale of historical monographs in his 

Edward I. The changes and chances of this literary enterprise since its 

inception some seven or eight years ago have not been few. Twoof the 
biographers, actual or intending, have passed away—one, Mr. Freeman, 

after fulfilling his intention ; the other, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, before 

doing so. And in the execution of the project three of the biographies 

have changed hands. “ Pitt,” the subject of Lord Rosebery’s brilliant 

study, had been handed over to him by Mr. Morley; the succession 

to “Elizabeth” devolved upon Mr. E. S. Beesly at Dean Church’s 

death; and Professor Tout himself, in the volume before us, has 

taken the place originally reserved by a trustful editor for that 
accomplished but tantalising contributor, Mr. York Powell. His 
substitute has worthily performed his task, and if with not quite a 

full measure of that spirited and picturesque treatment to which in 

many parts the subject lends itself, yet at any rate with a clearness 

and accuracy which leave nothing to be desired. The First Edward 

was morally as well as physically a figure of heroic stature ; his career 

and acts, besides being historically of the first importance, were dramati- 

cally impressive in the highest degree ; and one cannot help somewhat 

missing this aspect of the great King in Professor Tout’s narrative. It is 

hardly right that we should never feel throughout the whole course of it 

that we are not reading a Life of Henry VII. To those readers who 

consult the volume for instruction alone, and who will be satisfied with 

a precise comprehension of what Edward did, though accompanied by 

but an imperfect realisation of what he was—to these, and they are 
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many, the book may be unreservedly recommended. Edward’s work 
as a legislator, his foreign policy, the constitutional struggle in which his 
later years were passed,—all these matters are reviewed with admirable 
lucidity, and, for the space at the writer’s disposal, remarkable ampli- 
tude ; and it would be ungracious to complain that for the lineaments 
of the warrior and the conqueror we must look elsewhere. 

The Ageof Dis The voice of Mr. Richardson Evans has ceased, one may rejoice to 

Be Kicherdson say, to be as “ the voice of one crying in the’ wilderness.” It has swollen 

ence) into a full-throated chorus which will gain, I sincerely trust, in strength 
and volume until, after having duly flagitated the public ear, it ultimately 
finds its way to the public mind. Mr. Evans’s little paper-covered 
volume of a hundred pages contains in its first section a reprint of the 
Review article in which he first endeavoured to rouse the national sense 
of decency against the outrages of the pill-maker and the soap-boiler; its 
second section deals with the present phase of the remedial movement, 
and appends various draft schemes for the exorcism of the Advertising 
Fiend. The book is addressed, of course, more or less to the converted ; 
but, after all, the Church of Laodicea itself was a communion of converts, 
yet much needed awakening ; and Mr. Evans, a skilled and practised 
wielder of the pen, has grasped the true method of appeal to them. He 
writes with point and spirit, with picturesqueness and humour: yet 
withal one feels that he has suffered keenly from the horrors which he is 
denouncing. “A fever in these pages burns Beneath the calm they 
feign. A wounded human spirit turns Here on its bed of pain.” Let 
us hope that the class of readers whom Mr. Evans addresses in this 
little volume may respond to his appeal by joining (as we must describe 
it, till we can invent a shorter title) the N.S.C.A.P.A., or National 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, and by working 
with them to bring legislation to bear on the nuisance. We can afford 
to let the towns wait awhile ; it is the country-side which must first be 
saved, for it is there that the offence of the advertiser is the most 
heinous. On some railway lines you can hardly pass a field in which 
you do not see the “abomination of desolation”—or the “disgusting 
thing of the waste land,” as the Greek is now rendered, I believe, by 
the best Biblical scholars—* standing where it ought not.” 

Afterthe Revo- | Sydney Smith did South Britain a very bad turn in making that 

lution, and ‘ - 

Other Holiday wnfortunate sally of his about jokes and Scotchmen. He has made too 

tem wit many of the Scottish people—not, I grant, the most sensible among 

dace. (Hodge.) them—discontented with their very sound and genuine native growth 
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of humour (which Sydney could not have failed to appreciate if he 
had had the smallest acquaintance with it), and stirred in them an 
unwholesome ambition of rivalry in the display of English “ wut.” 
Now, the consequence of this is that the vaulting passion too often 
o'erleaps itself and falls o’ the other side into, of all terrible landing- 
places, the New Humour. Let the reader consider first what the 
New Humour is, and next what a Scotchman is, and then let him 
brace the nerves of his imagination to the point of contemplating the 
two together, the latter practising the former, and he will get some 
idea of After the Revolution and its author, Mr. William Wallace. 
Mr. Wallace is not without humorous invention, or shrewdness of 
observation, or power of literary expression; and if he could only 
have omitted about half of these funniments as too slight and foolish 
to deserve preservation, and have schooled himself in the rest to 
write naturally for half-a-dozen sentences together, thus giving his 


jokes a chance of coming in of themselves instead of dragging them 
into his pages by the head and ears, he might have written a book 
which would have been reasonably pleasant instead of inexpressibly 
tedious to read. But he has chosen to work on an exactly opposite 


principle, and the result is—well, the result is After the Revolution, 
and Other Holiday Fancies. 


A well-written book on an interesting subject is its own justification. /ovathan 


Mr. Churton Collins is an admirable writer, and the character, career, and 
genius of Swift will never cease to interest those who care either for 
letters or for the study of human nature. Consequently, one may 
welcome Mr. Collins’s addition to the mass—mountainous though it 
be growing—of the literature of the subject ; and endeavour not to 
smile at the statement of his reasons for having contributed it. His 
“attitude,” as the diplomatists say, is “ perfectly correct”; but it was 
really unnecessary for him to assume it. I cannot for a moment admit 
that there was any need for Mr. Collins to write the book, or that after 
the thoroughness with which all the known facts of Swift’s life have 
been handled and the acuteness with which his character has been 
analysed by more than one biographer in recent years, there is any 
real demand for a new advocate to come forward and seek to procure 
justice for him “where justice has been either withheld or too 
grudgingly allowed.” Others before Mr. Collins have vindicated 
Swift’s “political consistency” and his conscientious Churchmanship, 
“the purity of his motives as well as his wisdom as an Irish agitator,” 
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and (though not, perhaps, in so determined a spirit of apology as. 
Mr. Collins) his conduct with regard to Stella and Vanessa. Never- 
theless I am glad Mr. Collins’s avowed reason for writing his book, 
inadequate as it seems to me, has satisfied him, because otherwise 
we should have lost a very enjoyable: volume, which brings forth 
things new and old, the new interesting in themselves, and the old 
things very often treated in a novel or a suggestive way. 

Memorials of | The late Mr. Serjeant Bellasis was one of that small but remarkable 


Mr. Serjeant P ° 
Bellasis.. By group of lawyers who played a more or less prominent part in that 


ee pens Tractarian movement which is now becoming so very shadowy to the 
and Oates.) present generation. Cardinal Newman, in a dedicatory letter to another 
of their number, Edward Badeley, congratulated himself on the fact that 
Catholic principles had appealed to “the trained intellect of a grave pro- 
fession that is specially employed in rubbing off the gloss with which 
imagination and sentiment invest everyday life, and in reducing state- 
ments of fact to their legitimate dimensions.” The “Cardinal” was 
more at home in the world of ideas than in that of men, or these pious 
lawyers would have less impressed him ; for he would have known that 
when a layman zs “clerically-minded,” his clerical-mindedness is often 
such as to make the most saintly of ecclesiastics beat his breast as with 
the shame and contrition of a rebuked worldling. Hope Scott, Badeley, 
and Bellasis, says the writer, “afford examples of clever men of business, 
always industrious, but never too occupied to attend to the affairs of 
their own souls and of the souls of others in any way connected with 
them.” A “clever man of business, always industrious,” is, perhaps, 
hardly an adequate description of Mr. Hope Scott, who made one of 
the largest fortunes ever amassed, by one of the largest practices ever 
attained, at the Parliamentary bar. The other two it no doubt fits well 
enough, and their readiness to attend to the affairs of their own and 
certain other people’s souls is therefore less remarkable than that of 
their more pre-occupied friend. Perhaps, however, their attention 
was closer and more prolonged, and certainly that of Serjeant Bellasis 
was very close indeed. These memorials of him treat almost exclu- 
sively of the spiritual side of his career, and devote little more than 
a chapter to the details of his secular and professional life. One 
cannot but be struck on reading them with their curious illustration of 
the fact, which presents itself again and again in the lives and characters 
of more famous personages of the so-called Catholic Revival, that 
the Tractarian was only the Evangelical turned inside out. To read the 
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history of the spiritual wrestlings which this estimable man passed through 
before “going over,” is to recognise the essential affinity in point of 
temperament and mental habit between the zealot for “private judg- 
ment” and the self-surrendering devotee of “ authority.” There is the 
same narrowness of intellectual sympathy, the same religious valetudin- 
arianism, so to speak, the same selfish concentration on the work of 
“ making the soul,” in the one man as in the other. 

Four essays on Sir Joshua Reynolds, William Blake, Alexander 7ie Literay 
ihe : . Works of ' 
Smith, and Gerard Dow, and a collection of about thirty short poems, james 
constitute, the editor tells us, “the chief literary productions of James oe Willies 
Smetham—or at least such of them as are likely to appeal in any wide (Maceeitieal 
degree to the public.” It is to be feared that a stricter application of this 
principle of selection would still further reduce their number. Mr. 
Smetham’s essay on William Blake may, perhaps, have deserved repro- 
duction ; for Blake is a practically inexhaustible subject, and a writer 
who has studied him as affectionately as Mr. Smetham, and who has a 
pleasant enough way of imparting the results of his studies, could hardly 
help being interesting. But the same cannot be said for the essay on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which, though Mr. Davies has a strange value for it, 
throws no new light on a tolerably familiar figure; nor of that on 
AlJexander Smith, which could only be worth reprinting as criticism, 
not as biography, and which as criticism is unilluminating, not to say 
* ~monplace; nor of the paper on Gerard Dow, which is a mere sketch 
of half-a-dozen pages in length, originally contributed to an art journal. 
Curiously enough, the poems, of which the editor speaks somewhat 
coldly, have considerably more distinction than the prose, showing as 
they do, even where the note touched is not strictly poetic, a pregnancy 
of thought and a gift of vigorous expression which we look for, if not 
exactly in vain, at any rate with much less success, in the essays. 

In two earlier volumes Mr. Robinson has taken the poets through 7ie Poets an 
two orders of the vertebrate kingdom, and cross-examined them, so to piu opine 
speak, from a zoological brief of remarkable fulness. The Poets’ Birds poe weal 
and The Poets’ Beasts, as most lovers of humour and of natural 
history know, respectively contain the amusing record of these two 
inquisitions ; and in the third volume, Zhe Poets and Nature, Mr. 
Robinson bids'them render successive account of their treatment of 
reptiles, fishes, and insects. The Poets and Nature is not quite such 
entertaining reading as its two predecessors (using that word in its 
popular, not its strict etymological sense, and disclaiming any insinuation 
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that Zhe Poets’ Birds and The Poets’ Beasts are in a literary sense deceased); 
and no doubt for this reason, that there is less of Mr. Robinson himself and 
more of Mr. Robinson’s authorities. Any such book must, of course, deal 
freely in quotation, but this surely is somewhat excessively overlaid with 
extracts ; nor is their presence invariably justified by the requirements 
of the text. Still it is undoubtedly a book which, once taken up, neither 
the student of poetry nor the “speechless world” will find it easy to lay 
down. 

Life is a dreary business to most of the heroes and heroines of this 
volume of short stories. If there were nothing else in it than those 
sorrows of unrequited love, those torments of the unhappy marriage, 
those tragedies of the daughter zzcomprise, of which this distressing batch 
of tales entirely, or almost entirely, consists, we should assuredly be nearer 
that euthanasia of the human race which is written of in the book of the 
Prophet Schopenhauer. On artistic grounds Mrs. Deland would, I 
think, have done well to relieve the too prevailing gloom of her book 
with a story in which somebody succeeds in something. Still there is a 
melancholy side of life, no doubt, and it is a proper subject for art. The 
artist, however, who would portray it must be especially careful not to 
overstep the modesty of nature; for mankind, while naturally tolerant of 
exaggeration designed for their amusement, have a just right to resent 
being made artificially miserable. In other words, you may with more 
indulgence overdo your jests than“ pile up your agony”; and the 
objection to “At Whose Door,” and to one or two other stories in this 
volume, is that their author sets herself with too obvious and deliberate 
art to arrange for an improbably unhappy outfall of affairs. The story 
that is clearest of this charge, and that is otherwise the best conceived 
and the most artistically expressed in the telling, is “ A Fourth Class 
Appointment,” though in this too, excellent as for the most part it is, you 
find yourself wondering whether the note of excess does not reveal itself 
in the characters of Mandy and her mother, and whether an American 
post-mistress, even in an out-of-the-way place,can really be so innocently 
ignorant of the world. Clever,and here and there even powerful, writer 
as Mrs. Deland is, one turns, I confess, with a certain sense of relief to 
her fellow-countrywoman’s volume, A Cathedral Courtship, a love-story, 
it is true, of the old-fashioned type, but told with a touch of the idyllic, 
and with an agreeable ripple of sunny humour running through it. 
Vastly to be preferred is it, in my humble judgment, to the earlier 
work by which the author won her reputation. Qui Bavium non odit 
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amet tua carmina, Mevi, or in other words, “ Let him who was not 
irritated by the babies of Helen take kindly to thee, O Timothy of the 7imotiy’s 
Quest.” And let one who can tolerate neither express his brutal opinion page Y 
that the latter work, with considerable merits of humour and some little ek ay 
genuine pathos, is artistically ruined by its saturation throughout with 
the falsest form of that false and overstrained sentimentalism which was 
born of American baby-worship. 
More reminiscences of musicians—more, and, it must be added, My Musical 
i  * Life and Re- | 
thinner. M. Riviére has had a long career as conductor, composer, co/ections. By 
and impresario, and in the course of it has, as was inevitable, fore- \Sunpooa tm 
gathered with a good many men and women of note in the musical and Low.) 
dramatic world. Yet it is astonishing how little that is interesting he 
has to tell us about any of them. Is it the fault of the writer or of his 
subjects? Have they none of them ever said or done (with the excep- 
tion to be immediately recorded) a memorable thing? Or is it that 
M. Riviére is a bad Boswell? Who shallsay? Let it be enough to 
constater the incontestable fact that his Recollections are no light 
reading. The exception is the anecdote illustrative of the 
“unequal disposition” of Offenbach. Such was its inequality that in 
the course of an altercation with M. Riviere at the stage door of the 
Bouffes (which the sly compositor, perhaps knowing what was coming, 
has printed Bouffets) Parisiens, the two saestri “went for” each other. 
But “except that we had each to look for our hats.that had rolled upon 
the floor, to set our collars in order and pick up the spectacles 
that each had lost, no serious results ensued from the undignified 
scuffle.” 


An introduction to the study of the relations between the British Our Jndian 
i % < Protectorate. 
Government and its Indian feudatories has long been an unfulfilled By C. L. Tup- 
desideratum in the political education of the British public. Mr. Tupper, sel 
of the Indian Civil Service, a writer thoroughy well equipped in the 
historical and legal learning of the subject, has in Our Indian Protec- 
torate amply supplied the want. 
In Life with Trans-Siberian Savages, Mr. Douglas Howard gives us a Life with 
° . ‘ ° P Trans-Sibe- 
pleasantly interesting account of that almost painfully interesting 2, savages. 
specimen of humanity, the hairy Ainu, who, if he is not the veritable Py . Douglas 
“missing link,” is certainly nearer to the point of solution of continuity (Longmans.) 
in the chain than any other race that walks the earth with an “ opposable 
thumb,” and a foot incapable of being used as a hand. 


What will most surprise many “ outsiders” on inspecting the title- 
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a ‘oneal af page of this History of Marlborough College is to find that that “ seminary 
College. By of sound learning” is only now celebrating its jubilee. This record has 
AC. Chan. been compiled for the joyous occasion, and if in its minuteness of 


ol J- historical detail it is apt to weary the general reader, it seems to contain 


(John Murray. everything that a devoted Marlburian could desire. 
Ph oistebel ‘ — , aaa 
t cervese’ By Our poets no longer lament the impossibility of calling up “ him who 


Henry C. left half told the story of Cambuscan bold,” or, for that matter, any other 

fern Paul.) story. They “just turnto” and finish the half-told story for themselves. 
So Mr. Howard, one must suppose, is not at all conscious that the death 
of him who did not completely tell the tale of Lady Christabel, has left 
behind it an unreplenishable void, nor is he prevented by any foolish diffi- 
dence from volunteering to fill Coleridge’s place. He knocks off a “con- 
clusion” to Christabel in some five hundred lines or so, dedicates it 
(strange to say, with “kind permission”) to the Lord Chief Justice, and 
the thing is done. And yet they tell you that reverence is the first of 
poetic gifts! Christabel (concluded) deserves not criticism as poetry, 
but rebuke as impiety. It adds to the offence that the “continuator” of 
such a master of rhythm and so almost impeccable a rhymer as Cole- 
ridge, should be a singer who jingles “ him ” with “sin” and “clefts ” with 
“depths,” and seems seriously to believe that “ And the shadows flee 
away. Nor let me” is legal tender fora line of English blank verse. 

rag ett.) Mr. Charles Sayle’s little volume, on the other hand, puts forward a 
valid claim to criticism, and, what is more, to criticism of a not wholly 
unfavourable kind. Its contents, that is to say, show traces of poetic 
quality ; but both thought and workmanship are immature, and it would 
be quite idle to speculate on what Mr. Sayle may or may not become. 
One guesses him to be still young from the undue seriousness with which 
he takes himself. These are early days for him to be speculating on his 
place as a poet with posterity, even as a poet who sits, as he modestly 
puts it, “ by the door.” Still, Mr. Sayle would not be a young “ singer” 
if he didn’t sing to this tune. His very first number shows how intimate 
is his conviction that he is of those who are born, not made. Love, he 
tells us, “ came at his birth,” and “ placed a lyre where I lay” (though I 
humbly submit that in so doing Love placed there a monosyllable, 
and not a dissyllable), “and vanished Godlike,” &c. But sometimes, 
as the child grows up the lyre vanishes too. 


H. D. TRAILL. 
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THE DRAMA. 


T the risk of shocking Mr. Podsnap and M. Prud’homme, and: 
A other incarnations of the burgess mind, one is tempted to hazard: 
the paradox that the playhouse would get on very well if it were not 
for the players. It is not that they oppose the current of dramatic pro- 
gress ; they simply ignore it. It flows on, of course, but without their 
sympathy or even their comprehension. I suppose they are vaguely 
aware that new dramatic ideas and tendencies are in the air ; but these 
fearsome novelties are left to find expression without their assistance. 
It is to the half-amateurs of the Théatre Libre and the Independent 
Theatre, or to a few unattached ladies and gentlemen for whom there is 
no room in established companies, that the New Drama is indebted for 
“getting a show” on the stage; the official place-holders of the histrionic 
hierarchy give it acold shoulder. The pertinence of this reflection lies. 
in the fact that the three chief histrionic features of the past month 
have been absolutely independent of the growth of the modern drama, 
have had no influence upon it whatever, and have apparently been in no- 
way influenced by it. 

These three are exotic features. I refer,of course, to the performances 
of the Comédie Frangaise at Drury Lane; of Signora Eleanora Duse 
at the Lyric ; and of Mr. Daly’s “Company of Comedians” (to quote the 
proud language of the playbill), at his new theatre in Leicester Square. 
Here we have had the best acting talent of France, Italy, and America, 
at one and the same time, upon the London boards ; and in no single 
case has that talent lent itself to the interpretation of any of the typical 
dramatic ideas of the day. This is a fact which ha$ to be reckoned 
with. The New Drama will have to beget and educate its own players. 
Meanwhile, from the players of credit and renown we have had to 
put up with the frankly Old Drama, or with the drama which, despite- 
wigs, dyes, and pearl-powder, is manifestly no longer in its first youth. 

One must give place, Honoris causd, to the French players. Too much 
international sentiment, I submit, was wasted upon the visit of the 
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‘Comédie Francaise to Drury-lane. It was all very well for M. Jules 
‘Claretie to write a Salut a Londres, with flowery greetings from Moliére 
to Shakespeare, far-fetched comparisons of Rosette (or was it Agnés ?) 
to Ophelia, and‘ declarations that Londres n'est pas un exil ; but the pro- 
saic fact is that the house in the Rue Richelieu wanted cleaning, and 
that the astute administrator of the Comédie thought that what Sarah 
Bernhardt and Coquelin Ainé had done, surely his company might very 
well do in the lump—make a trip across the Channel pay its expenses, 
with something over. He bargained, wise man, for so much a night, 
and he got it ; and if the result of the deal is, as credibly reported, that 
the three other managers of the enterprise are each about five hundred 
pounds out of pocket, that is no affair of ours, is it? Sir Augustus Harris 
and Messrs. Abbey and Grau may console themselves—as I have no doubt 
they cheerfully will—with the gratitude of all students of comparative 
histrionics. For they have afforded us an opportunity of contrasting the 
Comédie Francaise of 1893 not only with the Comédie of 1879, the 
year of their previous English visit, but with our own English players 
-of to-day. With the first comparison I need not concern myself, as it 
was very fully worked out by Mr. William Archer in the last number of 
this Review. As to the second point, I will only say that we islanders 
have every reason to be on excellent terms with ourselves. To name 
only two houses, the Garrick and the Haymarket can now show all- 
round companies which in their own line need not fear competition with 
the children of Moliére. 

And that time-honoured expression brings me to the point. The 
children of Moliére have forgotten the Fifth Commandment, and 
apparently it was omitted from WNapoleon’s famous Decree of 
Moscow. Molitre has become almost their Pére Goriot. With a bill 
changing nearly every night for nearly five weeks, they have condescended 
to select only three pieces from the paternal repertory—Les Précteuses 
Ridicules, Les Femmes Savantes,and Le Malade Imaginaire. As the 
gentleman says in a French play, not by Moliére, “C’est mince !” Doubt- 
less the departure of Coquelin Ainé has had something to do with it. 
Cadet is all very well—indeed, personally I go into raptures over his 
‘enormous fantasy, his grand grotesque of farce, and by no means agree 
with a certain school of English critics who can see in him nothing but 
a Jack-Pudding grinning through a horse-collar—but Cadet is no 
substitute for his brother in Moliére, and he is most at home in Regnard 
-and Marivaux, neither of whom, by the way, has been represented this 
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season. In Moliére he is apt to take liberties, to fantasticate what ought 
to be plain, honest, straightforward comedy. There is something 
inhuman and impish about Cadet, whereas Moliére is always stolidly,. 
philistinely human. Thus in Les Préciewses Cadet’s Mascarille lacks 
“body,” it is only a copy of Ainé’s with a vital omission, the 
omission of the vitalising, informing spirit. So with his Trissotin 
and his Argan—one had the grimaces, the verbiage of the part, not 
(to use Mr. Archer’s favourite Matthew-Arnoldism) its true inward- 
ness. In the Moliére performances the best things, far and away, have 
been the Purgon of Leloir (an admirable actor, playing honestly every- 
thing he undertakes, and undertaking nearly everything) ; the Thomas 
Diafoirus of Truffier (to my mind the best eccentric comedian of the 
whole company), the Toinette of Mlle. Kalb, an incomparable 
soubrette, and the Philaminte of Mme. (her matronly contour 
absolutely forbids the prefix Mademoiselle) Blanche Pierson. But 
where was Le Misanthrope, and where L’Avare ? And why, with Febvre 
still at hand to play the eponymous hero, why not Zartuffe? Over the 
house of Moliére they ought to inscribe henceforward a line from Le 
Grand Will: “ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thank- 
less child!” If Moliere fared badly, Racine and Corneille fared worse. 
Of Racine we had one play, his very worst, and not in the least 
characteristic of his genius—the wooden, tiresome Plazdeurs ; of Corneille 
we had nothing at all—and this with an Adeline Dudlay available for 
Athalie and a Mounet-Sully for Le Cid! 

Hors de Corneille point de salut for M. Mounet-Sully. Within the 
limits of the sixteenth-century alexandrine and the classical tradition 
he is all right; without them he is apt to “go Fanti.” The fact is M. 
Mounet-Sully is an actor with ideas and a system; like Popkins, he 
has a plan—and such things for your actor have the proverbial danger 
of edged tools. Thus he has his own conception of Hamlet. He has. 
put away from him, he tells us, all the comments of all the commen- 
tators, and has come to Shakespeare with a fresh mind. The result 
is certainly fresh enough. His Hamlet is as mad as a March hare. 
The melancholy Dane becomes Tartarin de Tarascon, playing at 
being a medieval troubadour. Other ethnological comparisons 
suggest themselves. Each final syllable of the alexandrines of 
MM. Dumas and Meurice is lengthened out into the whoop. of a 
Red Indian. Inarticulate shrieks and rapid, incoherent chattering 
Suggest that monkey-language which some gentleman has recently 
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gone out to Africa to learn. In his interview with the ghost the 
.actor quite drowns the voice of the early village cock. His costume— 
black silk tights, a doublet as short as an Oxford commoner’s gown, and 
a hat which seems to have been borrowed from one of Mr. Albert 
Chevalier’s “ donas,” is a marvel of eccentricity. Altogether, it struck me 
as a hystero-epileptic Hamlet, a Hamlet not from Wittenberg but from 
the Ecole de Médecine and the Bal Bullier, just the sort of Hamlet to 
go down with MM. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (of the Ecole de 
Droit) into the Boul’ Mich’ and shout A bas Losé! Very appropriately, 
one of his lines was C'est de Pabsinthe. So it seemed. 

M. Mounet-Sully is the creature of his nerves and his larynx. Both 
were distressingly out of order on the night of Ruy Blas, which showed 
the actor at his worst, looking like Guy Fawkes and fizzling out in every 
scene like the damp squibs dedicated to that hero in wet November. In 
Hernani he was sufficiently sombre, mysterious and “ fatal,” and his per- 
formance in @dip~e Roi made amends for everything. It had an abso- 
lutely terrifying effect, and, after seeing it, I can understand Sophocles 
(even through the Gallic medium of M. Jules Lacroix’s translation) as no 
Jebb or Donaldson could make me understand him. As M. Mounet- 
Sully’s head happens to resemble that traditionally ascribed to the Founder 
of the Christian religion, one was not surprised to find him playing the 
part of a medizval Christ (with a difference,a Christ accommodé a la Baude- 
laire,and son of the Vierge du Mal) in M. Jean Richepin’s drama Par 
le Glaive. This proved to be a ponderous “machine” rather than a play— 
a confused picture of Ravenna in the fourteenth century, with conspiracies, 
drunken soldiery, ravished maidens, and bloodthirsty tyrants galore 
Another quasi-historical play in five acts and verse, La Reine Juana, 
by M. Alexandre Parodi, had literary as well as dramatic merit. In this, 
as the unhappy mother of Charles Quint, tortured into madness and kept a 
life-long prisoner, by father and son in turn, to gratify their political 
ambition, Mlle. Adeline Dudlay secured her one chance of the 
season, and turned it to fine account. She is now the only real tragedy 


queen on the French stage, and she happens to be not a Frenchwoman 
but a Belgian. 


On the whole, the Comédie was seen to most advantage in 
the repertory of (comparatively) modern comedy, in plays like Les 
Effrontés and Le Gendre de M. Poirier, of Augier; Francillon and Le 
Pére Prodigue, of Dumas fils (Dumas fére was represented by one 
specimen, Henri IT. et sa Ceur, a queer production of only antiquarian 
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interest), and Le Monde oi [on .s'ennuie, of Pailleron. In these Mlle. 
Julia Bartet achieved deserved success (though I liked her still better 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur, where she met and, to my thinking, van- 
quished the great Sarah on her own ground), Mile. Barretta played 
prettily enough, Mme. Jane Hading looked pretty enough, MM. 
Got, Worms, and Febvre gave us a taste of their old quality—Got’s 
Poirier is beyond all cavil the finest bit of “character” acting on the 
modern stage—while the chief honours among the younger men fell 
to MM. Le Bargy and Truffier. But no great reputation has been 
made during this visit—nothing, I mean, to compare with the over- 
whelming triumph of Madame Bernhardt during the visit of 1879. The 
Comédie is now merely a collection of capable all-round players—and 
that, M. Sarcey will rejoin, is precisely what it is meant to be. So 
everything is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

Obviously, this is the place to find a “transition” to Signora Duse. 
But mention of M. Sarcey reminds me that, according to that great 
authority, transitions, like widows according to Mr. Weller senior, “ is 
wanity.” Have a soul above transitions, says M. Sarcey, in his recently 
translated Recollections of Middle Life ; pass from one topic to another, 
just as at dinner you pass from soup to fish. As a matter of fact, 
Signora Duse need hardly be mentioned here, for the performances which 
gave the full measure of her talent were fully discussed last month. 
Her last appearance was in Dzvorgons, in which, as in everything else, she 
played herself, accommodating the character of Sardou’s Cyprienne to 
her own temperament. The result was a refined,a Bowdlerised Cyprienne, 
not the woman of prurient curiosity, the thinly disguised Daughter of 
Joy, presented by Mme. Chaumont. I once heard a rough-tongued 
Professor, well known in the smoking-room of the House of Commons, 
astonish a mild curate who had been defending the Establishment with 
the remark: “Sir, you claim for your Church two incompatible privileges, 
the licence of a prostitute, and the status of a married woman.” Nothing 
could better describe Mme. Chaumont’s Cyprienne. Substitute for the 
former “ privilege” “velleity for the Joy of Life,” and you have the 
Cyprienne of Signora Duse. The Des Prunelles of Signor Flavio Ando, 
by the way, was the best I ever saw, at the Palais Royal or elsewhere. 

The performances with which Mr. Daly has opened his London 
theatre have been asore disappointment. Without Mr. John Drew to 
play Petruchio, the Taming of the Shrew becomes a one-part piece for 
Miss Ada Rehan. That part is gloriously played ; but the balance of 
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the play is upset, and the crude provinciality about the minor members of 
the company is forced into an unwelcome prominence. The exhumation 
of The Hunchback was nothing short of an outrage. The dead should 
be left to bury their dead. As for Love ix Tandem, a Dalyfication of 
La Vie a Deux of De Courcy and Bocage, it was almost as tedious as 
The Hunchback. Mr. Daly has got his theatre, one comedy actress of 
genius, and a respectable company. What he has now to get is a reper- 
tory. And the sooner the better. 


A. B. WALKLEY, 





* * The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





